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Preface 


INTRODUCTION 


s—Singapore (including 


The Straits Settlements consist of four Settlement i 
Penang (including 


the Cocos or Keeling Islands and Christmas Island); 
Province Wellesley); Malacca; and Labuan. 
The Federated Malay States consist of the States of Perak, Selangor, 


Negri Sembilan and Pahang. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


Singapore was in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries a Malay city 
of importance till it was destroyed by the Javanese about 1365. It then 
remained waste until 30th January, 1819 when. it was founded by Sir 
STAMFORD RAFFLES. The original lease by the Sultan of Johore and the 
Dato’ Temenggong was followed in 1824 by the cession in perpetuity this 
being accepted by the Dutch in the Treaty of Holland of the same year. 
The Cocos—Keeling Islands became a British possession in 1857; in 1886 - 
they were placed under the Governor of the Straits Settlements and in 1903 
they were annexed to the Straits Settlements and incorporated with the 
Settlement of Singapore. Christmas Island in the Indian Ocean became 
part of the Straits Settlements in 1889. 


The island of Penang was granted to Captain Francis LIGHT in 1786 
by the Sultan of Kedah in consideration of protection against his enemies 
and was ceded in perpetuity in 1790 for an annual payment of $6,000. 
In 1800 the territory now known as Province Wellesley, on the mainland 
ra the island, was also ceded by Kedah for an annual payment of 

4,000. : 


Malacca, the largest of the Settlements, was taken from the Dutch in 
1795 (who took it from the Portuguese, by whom it had been held for 
130 years, in 1641), handed back in 1818, and finally taken over from them 
win 1824 in exchange for the British trading station of Bencoolen in 


s a island of Labuan off the north-west coast of Borneo was ceded to 
IA nm bv the Sultan of Brunei in 1846 and was incorporated in the 
“traits Settlements in 1907. It became a separate Settlement in 1912. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES 


i 5 li ali to enter into relations with Great Britain was 
and the Sun erp aet was made between the Governor of Penang 
Perak. In 1825 ti io by which the British were allowed to trade with 
British he boundary of Perak and Selangor was settled by a 
were ceded bv Ta 1826 the island of Pangkor and the Sembilan Islands 
the pirates of the da bz Ed Perak for use as a base of operations against 
1826, the Burney T oe They Were returned in 1935. In the same year, 

y treaty with Siam provided for the independence of these 
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two states. The policy of the British Government was one of the strictest 
non-intervention until 1873 when disturbances arising from the rivalry of 
two powerful clans of Chinese miners in the Larut district of Perak assumed 
such proportions that intervention could no longer be avoided. The Chinese 
stockades were destroyed and the State of Perak was taken under British 
protection. The Treaty of Pangkor, signed in 1874, provided for the 
maintenance of a British Resident and an Assistant Resident whose advice 
was to be followed in all matters other than those of religion or custom. 

In Selangor, at this time, civil war was raging between rival factions 
of the royal house and pirates were active on the coast. The capture of a 
Malacca trading ship and the murder of her crew and passengers formed the 
subject of an enquiry by the Governor of the Straits Settlements and the 
result was the acceptance of British protection by the Sultan of Selangor 
in 1874. 

Refugees from Selangor moved into the neighbouring State of Sungei 
Ujong whose chief, warned by the Straits Settlements Government, expelled 
them and thereby incurred unpopularity with the Rulers of the other small 
adjacent States. He sought British assistance and accepted a British 
Resident. One by one the other small States also accepted British adminis- 
tration and in 1898 a confederation called Negri Sembilan (the Nine-States) 
was formed under the titular heaiship of the Yang-di-pertuan of Sri 
Menanti with a single British Resident. 


In 1887; a treaty was concluded with the State of Pahang, which lies 
on the east of the Peninsula, providing for British assistance in the event of 
external attack and for the appointment of a British Agent;-in 1888 a British 
Resident was accepted. 

In 1895, Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang were united by 
a Treaty of Federation, and there is now a Federal Government with its 
headquarters in Kuala Lumpur in the State of Selangor. 

š S Me k 


THE BEGINNING OF EDUCATION 


In 1816 the first beginnings of English education were made in Penang 
by the East India Company, which established the Free School in that 
Settlement. f ; : 

In 1823, Sir STAMFORD RAFFLES laid in Singapore the foundation-stone 
of the Institution that bears his name to-day. On behalf of the East India 
Company he endowed it with a grant of $300 a month and a large area 
of valuable land, endowments dissipated as the years went by. The. 
Institution was to haye literary and moral departments for Chinese, Malays 
and Siamese and a scientific department for the common advantage of the 
several colleges that might be established. It was a fine ideal but un- 
doubtedly it was in advance-of the time and the races of Malaya were not 
ready for such a sudden introduction to higher education. In 1827 the 
Bengal Government decided to apply the grant solely to the establishment 
of elementary schools. Not until December, 1837, was the Institution used 
for its founder's purpose. At first there were English, Malay and Chinese ` 
classes. Malays, however, displayed ““apathy and prejudice against receiving 
instruction” and the Chinese pupils fell away so that these two branches 
were closed. The subjects taught in the English branch were :—English, 
arithmetic (including book-keeping), history (which comprised outlines of 
ancient history, together with histories of Greece, Rome, England, and 


The value of the Straits Dollar is fixed at 25. 4d. 
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the building bur: 


wr girls. In 1870 a: Ke 


was üppointec ^e Institution ami “a began 
In 160. a u for the sons of Mich ~ ` jet, whe 
hows ' ; pel tts air ul. In 1907 the sunl gës , "fent, 
NEM f therty (er d part of the Institution, was Civsed. an 1084 the 


the Institution into “a high school for the 
more elementary schools which have lately increased so rapidly" :—for, 
already, in 1879 there were six elementary English schools in the city, 
supported by the Government. In 1889 the Government decided to open 
a class for physical science and chemistry at the Institution, and classes 
were started for teaching the various subjects required for the Queen's 
Scholarships to England. Educational progress, however, led to increased 
expenditure. The Trustees were short of funds. A commission appointed 
in 1902 to enquire into the system of education in the Colony recommended 
that the Institution should be taken over by the Government. This was 
done in 1903. The Institution became purely a secondary school. Its old. 
pride of place has been challenged by energetic younger rivals. But 1t still 
remains the chief Government English School in the Settlement and is full 
of vigorous life. Its history is summarised here as an epitome of the stumbles 
and falls and the advancement of education in Malaya. The differentiation 
between education in English and education in the vernacular, and between . 
an elementary and a secondary school, the development of a curriculum 
fitted to local needs, the education of girls, the teaching of science, the. ` 
provision of a College for the sons of Malay Chiefs, the difficulty of getting.’ 
suitable masters, the question of Government support : all these are problems . 
that have cropped up in later days. 


Trustees contemplated turning 


Missionary enterprise, especially, has been responsible for the opening 
of many schools that have passed long since into the limbo of frustrate 
schemes. But this short sketch cannot deal with individual schools, © 
Government or aided, past or present, in the Colony or the Malay States, 
except such as happen to be peculiarly implicated in the evolution of the 
‘educational system of Malaya. | e ~ 


T he growth of that system may be traced broadly in (a) the gradual 
provision of an efficient Education Department, (b) the increasing financial 
encouragement given to Government and Aided Schools, mainly as a result 
of the representations of that Department, and (c) in the development of 


the curriculum of the schools, on line ializati i 
BE , S of greater specialization and higher 
H I 


Te 


H 


2. GROWTH OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT / 


In 1870, shortly after the Colony i 
. Select Committee of the Legislative Co uec pieds uic O a 
local education. It found '' 


neng of a Superintendent or Director of 
ited, whose title wa R a So in 1872 an Inspector of Schools 
n for the Straits S 5 Changed in 1901 to that of Director of Public 

S Settlements. For five years this Director still did 


was appoir 
Instructio 
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the work of an Inspector in Singapore, having a civil servant under im as 
Superintendent of Education in Penang and an educational officer as sub- 
inspector in Malacca. 


Perak, the premier State of the Federation, had an Education 
Department with a schoolmaster: as Inspector of Schools as early as 189o. 
In 1897 a special Federal appointment was created that of Federal Inspector 


of Schools, primarily an inspecting officer with little concern in local 
administration. 


In 1906 this Federal Inspectorship was abolished and control of education 
in the Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States was vested in 
one officer, a civil servant, styled Director of Education (later, in the 


. Federated Malay States) Adviser on Education. "The Inspectors in the four 


States of the Federation remain officers in charge of State Education 
Departments to this day, but the new post at once secured a due measure 
of uniformity in administration and in educational aims. The first move 
by the Director was to get schoolmasters as Inspectors of Schools for Selangor 
and Negri Sembilan. "The work in those States had hitherto been done by 
Cadets of the Civi] Service, who were not officers of the Education Depart- 
ment and were being frequently transferred. The change of system created 
a permanent expert inspectorate, though it was not till Pahang got an 


Inspector in 1913 that every State in the Federation had its own local 
Inspector. š 


As the schools, English and Malay, grew in numbers and efficiency, 
the heavier and more specialized became the work of the administrative 
staff. The public became more and more keenly interested in the aims 
of the Department. The Malay Rulers turned to education to equip their 
subjects to hold their own against the educated Indian and the intellectual 
and energetic Chinese. .Accordingly in 1916 a new post of Assistant 
Director in charge of Malay.vernacular education in the Colony and 
Federated Malay States was created and given to a member of the civil 
service chosen for his knowledge of the Malay language and the Malay 
mind. This appointment led to a thorough organization of administrative 
machinery for the improvement of Malay education. Later a Lady 
Supervisor was appointed for Malay Girls’ Schools; the appointment had ` 
unfortunately to be retrenched as a measure of enforced economy in 1931. 
In the Estimates for 1919 the insertion of another most important new 
post, that of a Chief Inspector of English Schools, marked on the English 
side also the beginning of a new phase, with the Inspectors becoming 
more and more purely administrative officials and the work of inspection 
passing into less occupied hands. The employment of Art Superintendents 


. and Superintendents of Physical Education, officers who are engaged in 


training local teachers and inspecting the work of all schools in their own 
subjects, marked a further step on the road towards specialization. 
Finally in 1924 there was appointed an Assistant Director of Education for 
Chinese Schools (with a trained staff) in charge of the registration. and 
inspection of all Chinese Vernacular Schools. Since January Ist, 1931, 
there have been two Assistants one of whom is in charge of Chinese 
schools in the Colony and the other (Chief Inspector of Chinese Schools) 
of the Chinese schools in the Federated Malay States. 


In 1930 a European Inspector of Tamil Schools for the Straits 
Settlements and Federated Malay States, an officer of the Malayan 
Educational Service with a knowledge of Tamil, was appointed but in 
1932, on the death of the, holder, the post was temporarily abolished c 8 
measure of retrenchment. In 1937 however the post was restored, the 
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officer selected was sent to India to study "T i | omne 
duty as Inspector of '^Vn Schools, Ol F sk ated 
Malay States. 
The iip te. o p. 
Feder . (abe) : 
at Qvo, crnmtenmien LER 
Yen or^ , intendents and the luropeau . «d» wave 
been boriosed from ine cadre of the Education ua WE r at al] 
times is ready, when asked, to assist any of em A oan of 
officers, with advice, or in any other direction desired. In 193 t e State 
ts Superintendent of Education 


des ; 
; Kelantan borrowed an vilicer to act as 1 nt c 
put was compelled by the financial situation to return him in 1932. In 


1938 at the request of the State of Trengganu E officer was seconded to 
hold the position of Chief Inspector of Schools, Trengganu. 


; GRANTS-IN-AID TO ENGLISH SCHOOLS 


de : 
In the early vears neither English nor vernacular education was under 


government control and assistance was confined to subsidies given to a 
few schools. Later, schools of two classes were defined: the first, schools 
managed and financed by Government, which took the fees; the second, 
schools controlled by private bodies, which received from Government 
grants-in-aid awarded till 1899 on individual passes. In that year a new 
Code was drawn up basing grants on the number of children in average 
attendance, the number presented for inspection and the general standard 
of efficiency attained. In addition to a principal grant for every child 
presented, minor grants for discipline and organization were allowed for 
every pupil in average attendance, and there were grants for needlework 
in girls’ schools and for each pass in an extra subject for pupils who 
had passed Standard VII. The Commission appointed in 1902 praised 
the 1299 Code but suggested a few changes, one to secure efficiency in 
pupil-teachers and limit their number, and the most important to emphasize . 
diflerentiation between grants for schools of various grades, an increase 
in the rate being reconimended for the best schools and a substantial 
reduction in the rate for inferior schools. In 1906 a revision of the Code 
authorized a principal grant for every pupil not over 10 years of age. 
presented for examination in an infant class, a step designed to weed ` 
out over-age pupils and provide money for efficient teachers capable of 
giving a good ground-work in English. In 1908 another Code was drawn 
up. Surprise visits took the place of a formal annual inspection and only 
Standards IV and VII were individually examined by the inspecting 
officer. Grants were based entirely on average attendance and varied 
lin > le E ko which a school or part of a school was placed. 
ioc thie N 7 bs point w as that one educational svstem was prescribed 
P sida ñe Gc "P the Federated Malay States. In 1914 the 
cade "d e < d yA WA severe test in English was demanded. 
mada to ei SCT "s ese Codes was identical. No attempt was 
k hoole. Th istam e and debit sides of the accounts of aided 
educational efficiency gave grants to encourage certain standards of 
for 3 emciency and laid down rules to see that it w i yal 
T its money, Grants were annual and id o vds UB isr 
for Ge previous year. paid on the report on a school 
he 1902 (c ae d E 
cun schools e aia found that at that time the expenditure of 
the Government #rant and nar Cen eat or nearly ced YA 
(f schools conducted Wé Mi ool fees. But even then this was true only 
(SET! ees as teach d IURE bodies, whose members gave their 
R or for less than the market rate. As early 


i 


hers for nothin 
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as 1878 the High School, Malacca, managed by a Committe 

residents since it had-succeeded an old Dutch school in 15 

taken over by the Government at the request of the Truste 

Commission recommended that the Government should tak 

Raffles Institution but also the Free School, Penang, 

opened in the Colony under British auspices (1816) and 

sense that it was open to children of all races and reh, A 
Commission found that the staff of both schools needed strengthening, 
that masters for technical classes were required and that the Free School 
ought to be largely rebuilt and its playground extended. Only Raffles 
Institution, however, was taken over. The Commission noted that the 
Chinese of Penang had always supported the Free School in a way that 
the Chinese of Singapore had never supported Raffles Institution. “When 
recently, it was found necessary to increase the pay of the masters 
considerably, the Chinese contributed $32,000, of which $20,000 was 
invested. This timely help, coupled with the'fact that the fees were 
increased, enabled the Committee to carry on for the moment, but without 
constant appeals for special contributions it is feared that the same 
dificulty will again arise. The teachers compare their pay and prospects 
with those of teachers in Government employment and are dissatisfied. 
As in the case of Raffles Institution the question of pension is the chief 
difficulty." In 1902 Malaya “had acquired a bad name in English 
scholastic circles" and European masters were hard to recruit. Local 
teachers were worse paid than Government clerks. Lack of funds led to 
quite inferior stafís in the aided schools. In 1910 two large Chinese 
Societies withdrew from the Free School the annual grant of $1,500 which 
each had given it, because the Government had abolished the Queen's 
Scholarships and had levied a corporation tax on the funds of the Societies, 
and had also imposed a tax for educational purposes. To make up this 
deficit, the school raised its fees, a measure followed by the two large 
missionary schools in Penang, St. Xavier's Institution and the Anglo- 
Chinese School. But financial difficulties increased with the War and in 
1020 its Committee handed the Free School over to the Government. 


To meet the higher cost of maintenance owing to the War, the 
Government increased the grants-in-aid given under the Code by 25 per 
cent. But an Educational Conference held in 1918 resolved “that the 
Government be requested to give such financial help to the aided schools 
as will enable them to pay to their teachers as high salaries as are paid to 
teachers in Government schools and to make provision for adequate 
retiring allowances." Moreover all the missionary bodies represented 
individually their financial distress to the Government and in 1919 a 
Committee was appointed to consider the problem. 


The 1919 Committee condemned the old system as limiting the amount 
of a grant, and so the expenditure of a school by the number of pupils 
earning a grant; as restricting a low grade school to a low grant and so 
depriving it of the financial means for improvement in staff and equipment; 
as giving the Government only indirect control over the expenditure of its 
grants; and, finally, as a system which, to be equitable, would require 
continual, possibly annual, revision. It recommended instead that the 
aided schools should annually submit estimates for the following vear and 
the Government contribute monthly the difference between their revenue” 
and approved expenditure, all accounts being audited by the Education 
Department. It suggested also that the Government should consider, the 
provision of a provident fund for teachers in such aided schools as applied 
for its institution. The Colony and the Federated Malay States both 
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means of providing education, but they were recognised as part of the 
scholastic system of Malaya to be preserved for the healthy rivalry and 
The only item in their expenditure (besides 


competition they afford. | 
pensions) which remained less than that 10 Government Schools was the 


salaries of Missionary teachers. 

The increase in cost involved by the new system was considerable. 
In 1921 the amount paid in grants to English aided schools in the Straits ` 
Settlements was $520,204 (461,751). while in 1917 it was $166,450 
(£19,410). In 1021 in the Federated Malay States it was $431,632 
(£50,357) and in 1017 $115,338 (413,456). Thus the total expenditure in 
the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States was for 1921, $960,926 
(£112,108) and for 1917, S281,788 (£32,875)- 

It is hardly surprising that the Governments of the Straits Settlements 
and Federated Malay States began to wonder if they had not been rashly 


generous. Accordingly in 1921 another Committee of Enquiry was 
appointed. Its report was a complete vindication of the change. It 
recommended certain minor modifications to make for smoother administra- 
tive working. It suggested that European missionary teachers, who are 
graduates of British Universities and devote all their time to their schools, 
should be paid at Government rates and that the Government should 
defray half-pay leave for ‘missionary teachers. It recommended that the 
Government should pay half the cost of new buildings and of structural 
repairs to old. And it recommended central classes for the study of 


- science, which entails laboratories and a specialized staff. Appointed to 


criticize, it found it had.to bless the new system. 
In 1932, owing to the financial depression, the Government appointed 
another Committee to enquire into the system of educational grants-in-aid. 
The Committee while supporting the existing system recommended certain 
economies, notablv a reduction of the rates of salary for missionary 
teachers and in the capitation grant. The Committee also recommend 
that the number of missionary teachers employed in aided schools should 
not exceed 50 per cent. of the total staff and that an age limit for bot 
missionary and lay teachers should be introduced. i 


The report of the Committee was adopted with certain 
bv the Government and effect was given to its recommen 


1st January, 1934. / 


modifications 
dations from 


4. ENGLISH EDUCATION 


suoi da o is given in the schools known as the English 
e le EE instruction. 
class may be conn e <nglish-speaking when they join and the lowest 
«ht different pesi ka children speaking between them some seven of 
didlect hein goel ras dialects, those speaking one language or 
Ha others Ne e : y quite unable to understand those speaking any of 
e s WA he circumstances the use of the “Direct Method” 0 

; English is practically obligatory. Children are accepted into the 
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lowest class at the age of six or seven and they are given an education 
which ends as a rule with their presentation at the Cambridge School 
Certificate Examination, though a few stay on and enter for the Queen's 
Scholarship examination. ` 


The English school course is normally spread over eleven years, 
different forms, from the lowest to the highest, being called Pru: 
Classes I and II, Standards I, II..................... VII, the Junior Certificate 
Class and the School Certificate Class. The present school “system” 
includes (a) the primary department (Primary I and II, Standard I), (b) 
the middle department (Standards II, III, IV, V), and (c) the secondary 
department (Standard VI upwards) A pupil should normally reach 
Standard V by the age of twelve or thirteen. 


Up to 1891 there were only six standards but in that year the creation 
of a Standard VII added another year to the course. Since that vear, 
too, secondary education in Malaya has been associated with the 
Cambridge Local Examinations. The 1902 Commission remarked that 
many favoured dropping these examinations, which led to the cramming 
of a number of useless subjects by boys who should be studying to fit 
themselves for a Malayan career. But the Commission considered that they 
had led to a real improvement in English education and that no local 
certificate would have the same value. The addition of a compulsory 
foreign language to the syllabus for the Senior Certificate Examination led 
to the Education Department to ask in 1916 for a special Malayan Senior 
syllabus framed to encourage the study of English. In 1919 there followed 
a special Malayan Junior syllabus. Incidentally, Malay is one of the 
subjects that may be taken in these examinations. 


In the Straits Settlements, the only serious secondary work, before the 
Cambridge Local Examinations were first taken in 1891, was the 
preparation for the Queen’s Scholarships, given by the Government from 
1885 “to allow promising boys an opportunity of completing their studies 
in England and to encourage a number of boys to remain in school and 
acquire a really useful education." Between 1897 and 1902 these scholar- 
ships were awarded on the results of the Senior Cambridge Examination, 
but from 1903 a special examination was conducted by the Cambridge 
authorities on lines suited to Malaya’s needs, all candidates however having 
to pass the Senior Cambridge first. In 1910 the Government discontinued d 
the scholarships on the ground that they involved a study of Latin, 
French and mathematical subjects less suited to local needs than English, 
and that they led to unwholesome competition and to undue attention | 
being paid to a few brilliant boys at the expense of the rest, but in 1923 
it restored them once more. The Federated Malay States first introduced 
the Queen's Scholarships in 1901 and discontinued them in 1911. They 
restored them in 1931 giving, like the Straits Settlements, two annually 


but restricting one of-them to Malays. 


From the beginning of the century the advance of education led to the 
question of a possible division into elementarv and secondary schools. 
In 1902 each of the more important schools combined with the instruction 
of infants the passing of older scholars through the seven standards and 
secondary classes. Time has changed this appreciably. The Missionary . 
bodies, which have done so much for education in Malaya, still retain for ` 
the most part schools providing for all standards from infant or primary ' 
classes to secondary classes, but in large centres where the numbers >; 
justify the arrangement they are following the example set by the 
Government with the Government schools and are breaking their largest 
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Some secondary schools are equipped with science laboratories, 
s of the primary classes have been revised. 
done in many schools. Medical and 


dental inspection of pupils has been introduced. Due attention is 
given to sports, physical education, the provision of playgrounds, the 


encouragement of Boy Scouts and Cadet Corps. 

growth of enthusiasm among every race 
reat War, Chinese parents were loath 
ult to provide the accommodation 
rest is more recent, are no less 
Chinese and even Malay girls 
Medical College having 


$ Det ba 

universal. 
"The syllabus and method 
Elementary manual work is now 


Notable, too, has been the 
for female education. Before the G 
to send their girls to school; now it is diffic 
required. Malays, too, though their inte 
enthusiastic. To-day there are Indian, 
passing out of the English schools to attend the 
chosen medicine as a career. 


For a long time the demand for pupils from the English schools as 
v, and a Cambridge Certificate or the 


clerks was greater than the supply 

Standard VII Certificate was a commercial asset, ensuring a competency 
jn adult life. To-day the supply is greater than the demand and parents 
are beginning to realise that the son of a shop-keeper, for example, may 
have to seek his living in his father’s shop, even though he has done 


well at an English school. With the spread of English education, 
knowledge of that language has ceased to be an open Sesame to fortune 
or even to a livelihood, and one of the gravest problems to-day is to 
devise types of instruction fitting the young of Malaya for such careers 
as the country offers. There can be no doubt that the bulk of the 
inhabitants must turn to agriculture and other industries, and that the 
Education Department wi ip them for those paths of life. 


11 have to equi 
Any ideal of education not adjusted to local wants must lead to economic 
dislocation and social unrest. . ; 


COMMERCIAL CLASSES 


The 1902 Commission found that shorthand and commercial classes had 
failed because the great demand for clerks attracted boys away from. school 
even before they had passed the VIth Standard. It was of opinion that 
if Raffles Institution and the Penang Free School were taken over by the 
Government, a Commercial Class should be established at each of those 
schools with a trained master, and it hoped that ‘‘merchants will find the 
advantage of taking boys who have been through the course and will pay 
larger salaries than they do to badly educated boys from 
standards.” In accordance with its suggestion commercial scho 
£i cH Raffles Institution as an experiment. In 1904 the loca 
Oen E OF ommerce arraifged an annual examination and offered prizes. 

by 1907 commercial classes had died out in Penang and survived only 


at Rafiles ituti , Š ani e exe 
es Institution and St. Joseph's Institution in Singapore where they 


i , ° 
eet Or a an the best students. In roro the rubber industry led to an 
$ emand for clerks, however poorly qualified, and in 1913 the 
rent 


annual: 5 : 
for 20 Be ey ps Education Department alludes to an advertiser 
9 vs who had passed Standard IV! In 1913 the Birmingham 
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Chamber of Commerce examined the pupils in che « s Classes o 
Singapore and Penang. Since 1916 pupils have taken iic examination of 
the London Chamber of Commerce, (except in 1918 when the papers were 
lost at sea through enemy action). In Singapore, Raffles Institution, 
St. Joseph's Institution and the Convent of the Holy Infant Jesus give full 
courses in commercial subjects, the work is efficient and there is a strong 
demand from firms for pupils from the classes. No student is allowed to 
take the course unless he has reached the level of the Junior Cambridge 
Examination. In Penang, the original Commercial Class of the Penang 
Free School has developed into an independent entity. It is doing 
excellent work and is a source of well-trained commercial employees. 


There are no Government Commercial schools in the Federated Malay 
States and very little teaching of commercial subjects in Government 
schools or classes. "There are however private commercial schools which 
present candidates for the London Chamber of Commerce examinations or 
for various shorthand examinations. 


5. TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


The 1902 Commission already mentioned devoted one section .of its 
report to technical instruction. It found insufficient demand for a 
technical school. Moreover firms preferred apprentices to learn practical 
engineering in shops, though it was admitted that a preliminary course of 
mensuration elementary mechanics, the use of tools, and mechanical and 
geometrical drawing would be of great use. 


In 1917 another Commission (containing no officers of the Education 
Department) still found the attractions of a commercial career so great 
in the Straits Settlements that it could not advise ''large expenditure upon 
a fully equipped and strongly staffed technical school”, but it pressed for 
the appointment of a qualified European to superintend ‘‘elementary 
courses in practical mathematics, mechanics and prime motors, drawing and 
plans, chemistry, physics, electricity, sanitation and hygiene, and 
surveying". 

In 1918 a Commission on Technical and Industrial Education in the 
Federated Malay States recommended the provision of Trade Schools at 
which instruction should be in Malay, the provision of a Technical School 
with English as the medium of instruction, and the provision of an 
Agricultural School to train assistants for the Agricultural Department 
and for estates. It emphasized the necessity of improving the pay of 
technical posts to render them as attractive as the Clerical Service. It 
urged the need to make hand and eye training compulsory in all standards 
of the English schools. A minority report by an experienced headmaster 
insisted, however, that there was neither public taste nor demand as yet 
for technical or industrial education proper. 


The above summaries of the conclusions of three committees are 
evidence that the problem of technical education was not overlooked 
though in the face of those conclusions it is not surprising that little was 
done for some years. 


In the Straits Settlements in 1902 the Survey Office trained youths to 
become Government surveyors. There were also industrial scholarships 
for which there was so little competition that they were given to any 
boys, chiefly Eurasians, for the asking: the holders were apprenticed to 
firms and received instruction at an evening class. (In 1910 ''for the first 
time for many years" the Penang scholarships found holders!) The 
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commercial and technical subjects. Mw 

Federated. Malay States, one special institution, the Treache 
s Lumpur In 1906 for trainin, 


In the 
'"' ehnical School, was opene 
apprentices for the Railway an d une š 
do Survey Departinent. Éxcept as a Survey School it was not a success 
The Clerical Service and commerce proved so a cts Wa 
] ;sible to get local students OT indeed any students © je right type 
Seon 2 losed, to be reopened late 


Soon after the beginning of the war it was C : 
on improved lines. In 1931 it der the Education Department 


was placed un 
It draws students from all over Malaya. 
As early as 1897 


there was discussion about the provision in the 
Federated Malay States O 


ks Departments and later fo 


f a Trade or Artisan School, primarily for Malay: 


as mechanics or fitters, but it was not till 1917 
Even then a great financial 


who desired to be trained 

that a site was selected and designs prepared. 

depression, and doubts as to the success of the school, delayed its birth. 
Kuala Lumpur was opened. The 


r, the Trade School, 
school supplies a three year course in mechanics and fitting, with particular 


application in the third vear to petrol motors. At the start accommodation 
for only 50 pupils was provided but in 1928 this was increased so that 100 
pupils could be admitted. The success achieved by this school encouraged 
similar developments elsewhere. In the Straits Settlements, a school was 
started at Singapore in 1929. Another school was opened at Ipoh (Perak, 
Federated Malay States) in 1930, another at Penang (Straits Settlements) 
in 1932 and finally one at Malacca (Straits Settlements) in 1935. e 
Kuala Lumpur school also opened a tailoring section, separate from the 
mechanical section but also giving a three year course, in 1935. 
, An Agricultural School which provides two different courses one 
M D 
a Rees SC gal recruited officers of the Agricultural Depart- 
a p 10 require a similar fairly advanced education, an 
Federated Malay Suns B MA ud was opened at Serdang (Selangor, 
Department of Agriculture and has 1931. It is under the control of the 
students from all parts of Malaya. 


In 1937 a seni I 
studv le VIR 2 Se? of the Education Department was deputed to 
of his survey he Ries n bias in England and Java and as a result 
additional facilities for voc die au die which were included proposals for 
in the curriculum of th ational education in Malaya and for modifications 
so bring education into a school, English and vernacular, so as 
proposals are still closer touch with present day el 

: under consideration. ay conditions. These 


In 1926, howeve 


6. TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
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Accordingly a Training College for men at Singapore was projected 
by the Straits Settlements Government, and the 1902 commission suggested 
that the Federated Malay States should be invited to send students and 
bear part of the cost. In 1904 preparations to start a training College were 
made but no candidates for admission came forward and so the proposal 
was dropped. . 


The 1902 Commission found that useful work was being done at 
Raffles Girls’ School (Singapore, Straits Settlements) in training women 
teachers and recommended a training school for them in connection with 
that girls’ school. After discussions that lasted two years training classes 
for pupil teachers of both sexes were started at Raffles Institution and 
Raffles Girls’ School. The class for girls was so successful that it lasted 


for many years and was copied in Penang (Straits Settlements). The class 
for boys was a failure. | : | 


Following a successfu] experiment tried in Igos at Kuala Lumpur in 
the Federated Malay States, Normal Classes for teachers already engaged 
in the profession were introduced. In the Colony they were started in 
all three Settlements, Penang having classes in 1907 and Malacca in 1913. 
These classes were praised as successful down to 1914, when a Commission 
was appointed to consider improvements in Singapore. It recommended 
a whole time instructor and a revised syllabus and spoke of a training 
college as an ultimate ideal. The war frustrated the first of these 
recommendations. But the Normal Classes again did good work under 
great difficulties. A Departmental Committee appointed as the result of the 
1928 Educational Conference prepared a new scheme of training, making 
separate provision for primary teachers. The subjects studied now are 
English Language and Literature, the Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
Hygiene, Physical Education and Art. The course theoretically lasts 
three years, though a number of students take longer to pass. It is devised 
for students who complete their training before undertaking full-time 
teaching and no student is eligible for admission to the course who has 
not passed the Malayan School Certificate examination with credit in 
English and also a pass in Oral English. I 


The 1918 Educational Conference recommended sending selected local 
teachers to the University of Hongkong, and the Governments of the 
Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States for a number of years— 
till the opening of Raffles College in 1928—gave scholarships for two to 
four years to promising men who engaged to work in Government or 
aided school for five years on their return. Such selected teachers were 
later given scholarships to Raffles College, and the first student scholars 
completed their diploma course and joined the Education Department in 
I931. "There are no longer indentured students at Raffles College but 
Raffles College graduates intending tp become teachers are given a fourth 
year course in Education. | : 


7. HIGHER EDUCATION 


(a) KING EDWARD VII COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 


The Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States Government 
Medical School was founded in 1905 in response to a petitión from many 
of the leading Chinese citizens of Singapore. In 1912, the name “King 


Edward VII Medical School” was adopted in recognition of a generous ` 


contribution from the Committee of the King Edward VII Memorial Fund. 
A further change was made in 1921, when “College of Medicine" was 
substituted for “Medical School”. 


`+ š, 
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Surgeons for the Government 
with the peoples of V7. 
of proper sanit- ; 
five years’ co: 
recognised h^ ~ 
qualification ziii. . it > 
Since that vear the cours 


elaborated. The revised regulations of tl 
in 192: have been adopted and the student of to-day receives a complete 


preparation for his professional career. The standard of licence of the 


Singapore College will stand comparison with that of any European 


School of Medicine. 

The school opened 1 
Most of the teaching was do 
from the Government Medica 


THEBIS a 
Krom the 
aud Inn : 
: Council as a comple registts 
Dder (e Qooetise In any part of the Empire. 
e of training has been gradually extended and 
ue General Medical Council issued 


vith the Principal as the only whole-time officer. 
ne by a staff of part-time lecturers, drawn 
] Service or from private practitioners. A 
Professorship of Physiology was founded in 1913, and a Professorship of 
Anatomy in 1920. In 1921 chairs in Medicine, Clinical Medicine, 
Surgery, Clinical Surgery and Midwifery were instituted. 

In 1925 the Rockefeller Foundation made the formal offer of the sum 
of $350,000 in Straits currency for the endowment of two chairs in 
Bacteriology and Biochemistry, on the condition that the Government 
would provide for a chair in Biology. The offer was gratefully accepted- . 


and the appointments were made in 1926. 

In 1929 a chair of Dental Surgery was created and there is now a 
fully organised Dental School in which a five years’ course of training is 
given, the diploma in dental surgery entitling its holder to practise in 


Malaya. 
A four years' course for a diploma in pharmacy entitling the holder to 


register under the Registration of Pharmacists Ordinance and to hold a 
licence under the Poisons and Deleterious Drugs Ordinance, thereby 
enabling him to practise as a ed in”. 
June, 1935. ; 

At the start, the school was housed in some discarded hospital: 
buildings. A residential hostel was completed in 1916, and a second 
hostel in 1924. For several years the work was cramped by inadequate 
accommodation until the completion of the new buildings in 1926, whi 
contain laboratories and lecture rooms for 250 students. In addition there 
is accommodation for post-graduate study and research. A large Space 
was allotted for the library. A playing field and quarters for the 
subordinate staff were provided. 


dispenser in Malaya was commenc 


(b) RAFFLES COLLEGE 


In 1918 a committee appointed by the Government to advise on ` 
scheme de celebrate the Centenary.of Singapore submitted as the most 
suitable memorial the advancement of education with a view to laying in 
course of time the foundations of a University. Another special committee 
ET the establishment of a residential college for a higher 
que M du KC College” and to be the nucleus of a future 
by the public of Mal ds ecided that provided $2,000,000 were subscribed 

Malaya and the Governments of the Malay States towards 
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collepe is to place education ofa University standard within the reach Oo: 
all the youths of British Malaya ode are capable of profiting by it. 
Nhe courses of shidy are vier ill: framed to meet local requirements. 
Courses in science for students of medicine are alse provided, When funds 
allow, an enpineering faculty is ontemplated, and ultimately Orienta) 
studies should find a place among irs faculties. 

"he college awards annually ten Straits Settlements Entrance 
Scholarships and ten Federated Miny States (five open scholarships and 
five for Malays) Entrance Seholariaps of a value of S920 per annum 
tenable for three vears, and n limited number of Second and Third Year 
lixhibitions, not exceeding $500 jer annum, are available for students 
who show exceptional ability durin their first or second years. 


& VERNACULAR EDUCATION 


(a) MALAY Rr R" SCHOOLS 


d been sporadi missionary efforts to provide schools 
ay-schools were supported by the Straits Settlements 
y years elapsed before 
f building and staffing 


Though there ha 
for Malays and two d 
Government in Singapore as early as 1856, man 


serious consideration was given to the problem o 


vernacular schools where Malay boys should be taught to read their own 
language both in Arabic and in Esman characters. At first the Malays 


were apathetic, jealous of the loss of their children’s services and distrustíui 
of secular teaching. The efforts if the native teachers and the use of 
the schools as centres for the distribution of quinine and other simple 
medicines helped gradually to dispel prejudice. Although Malay education 


was of Jater development in the Federated Malay States it is not possible 


to review the position without reference to the Straits Settlements where 


the earliest steps to provide trained teachers were taken. In 1878 a college 
for teachers was started in Singajrre and during the 17 years of its life 
produced the “first trained Malay teachers in British Malaya. In 1888 
Malay boys who had passed out uf the vernacular schools were admitted 
free into any Government Englis; school in the Straits Settlements, 2 
system that, with certain modif«ations, is now followed throughout 


Malaya. 

Training College in the Straits Settlements for Malay 
d in that old-world Malay centre, Malacca. 
Malay education received temporarily a great stimulus from Mr. R. J. 
"WiLKiNSON, a Malay scholar of hiz& attainments, who started publishing 
Malay classics for the use of schoci» and created an interest in their own 
literature in the teachers. But tbi» officer soon left the Department and 
Malay education developed on stereotyped and alien lines. Sull the 
Training College (Mr. WILKINSON's educational child) did excellent work. 
In 113 another was opened at Mz'zng in Perak. 


In 1901 a new 
vernacular teachers was opene 
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a, Perak, — t umodate students for a. three wears course. This 

college was opened in 1922- Meanwhile the curriculum of the existing : 

colleges was enlarged to include rural science and basketry, and a pass in 
was required for a leaving 


one at least of these industrial subjects 
certificate. It was arranged to acquire land for 
recreation grounds wherever possible. The oldfashione 


with a little learning and full o 
d to dig : the new de 


against manual labour was ashame 

and in practical acquaintance with the rotation of crops, 

soils and seeds and the study of pests. A series of Malay text-books, 

dealing with local problems of arithmetic, tropical hygiene, botany, local 

history and so OD, was prepared. Drawing Was made a 
“awakened students’ 


school gardens and 
d teacher puffed up 
scholar’s prejudice 
lights in handicraft, 
the selection of 


geography and 

compulsory subject. The revised curriculum 

intelligence” and the text-books caused the Malay vernacular press to 
For the first time the Malay was introduced 


ew Learning. 
entific method in his own language. 


n Idris Training College at Tanjong Malim 
centre of knowledge in the Peninsula fo 
confined to the vernacular. There will alwayS be a 
Malay children with no aptitude for languages or i 

mental and moral development will depend mainly on the discipline of 
the village school with the opportunity it provides for studing the “three 
Rs", benefiting by physical and manual training, and acquiring such 
rudiments of simple agriculture as will fit them for the free life of that 
country-side, where the happiness and economic interests of their race 
have lain for centuries. From the college trained teachers £O out to the 


village schools to influence the physical mental, moral an 


welfare of the coming generation. / 
With the expansion of all branches of the Education 
that the inspecting staff was 


activities it was recognised 
cope unaided with administrative routine and 


inspection. Moreover, legitimately enough, Malays with a 

education were anxious to take part in supervising 

vernacular schools. Accordingly Assistant Inspectors of Malay 
Settlements and States to give the vernacular sc 


were appointed to 
their undivided attention. The system has worked admirably. 
harge of the biggest 


them are Malay-speaking Group Teachers, who have c 

school and supervise the less important schools within a yet smaller 
radius. Improved salary schemes have attracted the most intelligent type 
of Malay to the profession of vernacular schoolmaster and it has been ai 
down that as far as possible these men shall always be employed in their 


native place. 
in aoc EE in the education of Malay boys ha 
ac har arap of those pupils who after passing through the 
mls oF Du have proceeded to English schools. Till recen 

: “nelish schools dreaded the advent of the average overgrown 


talk of the N 
to modern sci 
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Malav student, whose intellect had been dulled by years of unintelligent 
instruction under a village dominie. To-day he welcomes the bright alert 
little boy, who, given intensive training in English, can jump to 
Standard III or IV or even V in three or four years. 


(b) MALAY GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Malay girls! schools remained for a long time a very hard problem. 
Malay parents viewed with much suspicion the one or two schools which 
were first established; they thought a knowledge of reading and writing 
would promote love-letters and intrigue, they were nervous about allowing 
their girls to traverse streets or paths unaccompanied, the mothers disliked 
losing the services of their daughters and the self-satisfied parents thought 
that they could pick up cookery and needlework as well at home as in 
school. But the time came when the village schoolmaster and then, very 
often, the village headman, commenced to send his girls for a year or 
two to the boys’ school. The example they set was presently followed 
by others. Then there arose demands for separate girls schools and now 
the number of these schools is very rapidly increasing. 


The report of 1916 did not neglect this grave problem of the education 
of the girls. The girls’ schools benefited greatly from the use of the new 
series of vernacular text-books. And above all it was decided to engage 
a European lady to reorganize and supervise the work of these schools. 
Despite insuperable obstacles, the Lady Supervisor effected real reforms 
and caused thoughtful Malays to recognize the need of supporting an 
attempt to educate girls to be the intellectual peers of their future 
husbands. The curriculum of the girls’ schools is no longer dead and 
uninspiring. Cookery, clay-modelling, paper-cutting, drawn-thread work, 
hygiene taught by Lady Medical Officers are romantic subjects for the 
little Malay girl compared with what her elder sisters learnt a few years 
ago. Domestic science, where staff and equipment permit its inclusion 
in the curriculum, is the most popular subject. 

All Malay women teachers now attend training classes held in the 
large centres. They evince much interest in the work and both they 
and their schools are obtaining much benefit from this training. 


A more satisfactory method of training Malay women teachers, 
however, has now been introduced. Early in 1935 a Malay Women 
Teachers! Training College was opened in Malácca, with students drawn 
from the Federated Malay States the Straits Settlements and the 
Unfederated Malay States. The new College is already beginning to make 
its mark upon this hitherto somewhat neglected but vitally important 


branch of education. ' . 


(c) TAMIL VERNACULAR SCHOOLS 


For about half a century there has been a sprinkling of Tamil 
vernacular schools in Malaya. They sprang up in Province Wellesely, 
Straits Settlements (and later in Malacca) where an estate population 
created a need. There were two small Tamil vernacular schools in Perak, 


Federated Malay States as early as 1895. There are sixteen Government ` 


Tamil Vernacular Schools in the Federated Malay States, the remainder 
all over the country being under private management. All schools are 
inspected by Government officials, and grants-in-aid are paid to approved 
schools which have reached a certain standard of efficiency. The great 
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difficulty has always been to get efficient teacliers, Tit estate Danae. , 
the need for the employment of trained and experi. | 
] estates the former unqualified op rls q mt 
< L : T š ` td 
teachers have been replaced by teachers trained in ı ; I 
Managers have grown alive to the advantages of pr Le one 
the education of their coolies' children and 1mmprovei- a bie afines 
furniture and apparatus have been willingly effected whenever funds have 
been available. 
The Labour Ordinance pro 


by order in writing require any 


recognizing 
teachers and on severa 


vides that “the Controller of Labour may ' 
employer on a place of employment where 


ten or more children of any one race between the ages of seven and 
fourteen years, being dependents of labourers on such place of employment, 
reside, to construct within a reasonable time and maintain at his own 

h children with such school teacher or teachers as 


expense a school for suc 
cient to the Controller”. 


shall seem sufh 
d that there are more Indians t 


It should be explaine 
the English schools of the Federated Malay States. 


han Malavs in 


(d) CHINESE VERNACULAR SCHOOLS 
ls in the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States 
ome form or other wherever there have been Chinese 


children. Before the revolution in China in 1911, however, these schools 
followed the traditional pattern. They were run by a man who combined ` 
the professions of teacher doctor, fortune teller and letter writer. His 
sole qualification was the fact that he was the one man in the neighbour- 
hood able to read and write with ease. His pupils were taught Chinese 
` characters by means of the classics and the abacus was the sum total of 


instruction in mathematics. 

, Since 1911, however, the Chinese have founded many schools to give 
their children a modern education in their own tongue. Some few are 
free schools maintained by the generosity of individuals, others are 
maintained by District Societies (or associations of people from the same 
district in China) for the benefit mainly of children from their home 
district, some are maintained by Christian Missions; but most are manag 
by a committee of management whose members themselves give monthly 
E. scriptions and undertake to collect the necessary funds for upkeep. 

e Governments of the Straits Settlements and the F d Malay 
States assist approved vernacular Chi ie Bees ven | 

linese schools by grants-in-aid. 


Chinese schoo 
have existed in s 


Grants-in-aid w : . 

Straits lince ip m ae ven to Chinese vernacular schools in the 
applied for and received when two Roman Catholic mission schools 
were first published in 304 Së Regulations governing the grants-in-2l 
on which grants are ca l) E. regulations have remained the basis 
edition of Education C _to the present time. The third revi 
m year 1937. The poc a) Se regulations was published durin£ 
ecc ss all of the schools are of EL. schools has steadily increase? 
I id primary grade but there are some 


In the Strai 
: Straits S 
> p s Settle: ` 
Primary schools, with nents, 
and one in Penano 
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the are ort 1939 grants were given only to 

» Which received spe Wo girls’ schools, one in Singapore 
special grants for their normal classes 
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In -y31 the scheme was extended to include secondary schools, and two 
schools in Penang took advantage of the revised scheme. Besides these 
one school in Singapore and one in Penang received grants-in-aid at the 
secondary school rate in respect of their normal classes. However with 
a view to retrenchment it was decided that grants for secondary classes 
should be discontinued after the end of 1931. The special grants for 
normal classes were not affected by this decision. It was mot till 1936 
that the grant system was extended to include secondary (or middle) 
schools in the Federated Malay States. In 1934, the recommendations of 
the Committee appointed by His Excellency the Governor in 1932 to 
consider the system of grant-in-aid to schools were adopted and brought 
into force. This resulted in a regrading of aided schools but had little 
' effect on the amount paid in grants to each school. 


The grants for these schools are in two grades. For primary schools 
the grades are $10 (£1 3s..4d.) a year or $s (115. 8d.) a year and for 
secondary schools they are $18 (£2 2s.) a year or $12 (£1 8s.) a year 
for each pupil in average attendance. In order to qualify for the higher 
grade, schools must fulfil certain conditions laid down in the Code and 
must teach English with reasonable efficiency and must employ for that 
purpose a teacher who holds the minimum qualification of a: Junior 
Cambridge Certificate or a certificate recognised by the 
Education as of equal value. In addition to these grants certain schools 
with Normal Classes receive a special grant of $25 (£2 18s. 4d.) a year 
in respect of a limited number of pupils in their normal classes, This 
number is determined by the number who may be reasonably expected to 


be absorbed as teachers in the local schools. 


Since the National Language Movement of 1920, which originated 
in China, the Chinese Vernacular Schools in Malaya have wholeheartedly 
adopted the National language or Kuo Yue as the medium of instruction. 
This has involved the virtual abandonment of the old literary language, 
and with it the Confucian and other classics. The movement is continuing 


to gain strength, and the number of old time schools (i.e. schools teaching 
the old classics in the vernacular of the pupils) is tending to diminish. 
Many of these schools use the modern text-books along with the old 


classics. Text-books on European lines all written in Kuo Yue have 
been introduced. The subjects taught include Chinese language (Kuo 
Yue), Arithmetic, History, Geography, General Knowledge, and Nature 
Study. Since 1925 these text-books, which are printed in China, have 
had political and antiforeign matter introduced into them. Such text- 
books are unacceptable to the Malayan Government. However, in 1932, 
the two principal firms in Shanghai publishing school text-books—the 
Commercial Press, and the Chung Hua Book Company—each brought 
out a series specially written for Chinese education overseas and in this 
country. These books are now in use in the majority of Chinese schools, 
either as an entire series, or to supplement those volumes in other series 
which were found unobjectionable. > 

English is taught in many of the large schools and in some of Da 
smaller and special attention is often paid to it in night schools. he 
night schools are attended by clerks and shop employees amongst others, 
who, besides wishing to learn the new National language and literature, 
hope in this way to learn some English to help them in their career. In 
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4 
a guide to the Departmen 


g. GENERAL 

All schools, 1.€., places where ten or more persons are habitually 

taught in one or more classes except where the teaching is of a purely 
jittees of management and 


religious character, and all supervisors, comm 
the Straits Settlements in 


teachers of schools, must be registered, in t | 
accordance with the Registration of Schools Ordinance (Chapter 139) which 


Ordinance was amended by Ordinance No. 4 of 1937 and in the Federated 
Malay States in accordance with the Registration of Schools Enactment 
of 1934. To be a supervisor, a member of the committee of management 
or a teacher of an unregistered school is an offence against the Ordinance 
and Enactment. In the Straits Settlements under the Ordinance the 
Director of Education, in the Federated Malay States under the Enactment 
the Inspectors of Schools, may refuse to register any school that is 
insanitary or unsuitable by reason of danger from fire or on the ground 
that it is a dangerous building or that it is likely to be used for the 
purpose of propaganda detrimental to the interests of the pupils or as a: 
meeting place of an unlawful society. x I 


_ The public of the Straits Settlements express their views on education 
not only through the local press but through the unofficial members of 
the Legislative Council. In addition there was constituted in 1909 4” 
Education Board, composed of four official and f ficial Ders 
with the following functions :— our mace member», 


(i) to determine the amount 
; of fees to be charged i ment 
schools and to receive all such fees; puce 3 
3 


(ii) to submi 
) O bs Government the Annual Estimates for 
poses and to make recommendations thereon; 


(i) to advise , 
the Government as to the purpose for which moneys 


devoted to educati 
ucation 
matters connected wj should be expended and upon 227 


: th i : : 
This B time be referred to it b uc Do may from time f? 
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PART II 
CHAPTER I 


OUTSTANDING EVENTS OF THE YEAR 


With effect from ist January, 1938, school fees in English schools 
were reduced in classes up to and including Standard VI. The new fees 
for these classes are $2.50 a month. 


In October and November, the Commission on Higher Education in 
Malaya (Sir WILLIAM H. MCLEAN, K.B.E., PH.D., M.INST.C.E., Chairman, 
and Professor H. J. CHANNON, D.Sc.) conducted its enquiry. The terms of 
reference of the Commission were : — f 

To survey existing arrangements for higher education, general and 
professional, in Malaya; and to consider in the light of local needs and 
conditions whether they require extension and if so in what directions 
and by what methods. 

To report upon the present work of Raffles College, Singapore and 
on any potential development that may seem desirable. 


The Report of the Commission is expected in 1930. 


Professor G. McOwaN of Raffles College after a survey in 1937 of schools 
of engineering in Great Britain submitted a Report on Education in 
Engineering which was published in 1938. The particular object of the 
Report was to indicate lines of development in the event of the introduction 
of a department of engineering at Raffles College. It also reviewed various 
aspects of engineering departments and described developments in technical 


education. ; 


Mr. H. R. CHEESEMAN of the Malayan Educational Service after a survey . 
in 1937 of schools in Great Britain and the Netherlands Indies presented at ~ 
the beginning of the year a Report on Vocational Education in Malaya. 
The main recommendations of the Report were in favour of—(1) increases 
in the number of the trade schools, (2) the introduction into the curriculum : 
of workshop crafts for boys’ schools and domestic science for girls’ schools, 
(3) the inclusion of science in the curriculum of all secondary schools and 
the appointment of a committee to formulate aims and suggest a course 
suitable for schools in Malaya, (4) the transfer from English schools of 
boys for whom a secondary education is not required, at the end of Standard 
V, into special schools or classes with a practical bias from which they would 
go into employment or into trade schools, (5) more intensive agricultural 
training for vernacular school teachers (6) the provision of one central 
commercial school in each centre. Towards the end of the year a committee 
under (3) above was appointed and a joint committee of Agricultural and 
Education Department officers was formed to submit proposals in connec- 
tion with (5). The Report recommended that an Organizer of Vocational 
Schools and Handicrafts should be appointed to direct developments under 
(1), (2) and (4) and this recommendation was accepted. An Organizer will 
be appointed in 1939. 

Death deprived Education of two staunch supporters and friends. His 
Highness the Sultan of Selangor who died on 31st March and His Highness 

‘the Sultan of Perak who died on 14th October, 1938 were both deeply | 
interested in the progress of the schools. : : i 
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With effect from rst January, 1938, school fees in English schools 
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for these classes are $2.50 a month. | 


In October and November, the Commission on Higher Education in 
Malaya (Sir WILLIAM H. MCLEAN, K.B.E., PH.D., M.INST.C.E., Chairman, 


and Professor H. J. CHANNON, D.SC.) conducted its enquiry. The terms of 
reference of the Commission were :— 


To survey existing arrangements for higher education, general añd 
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and by what methods. 
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Engineering which was published in 1938. The particular object of the 
Report was to indicate lines of development in the event of the introduction 
of a department of engineering at Raffles College. It also reviewed various 


aspects of engineering departments and described developments in technical 
education. 


Mr. H. R. CHEESEMAN of the Malayan Educational Service after a survey 


in 1937 of schools in Great Britain and the Netherlands Indies presented at ~ 


the beginning of the year a Report on Vocational Education in Malaya. 
The main recommendations of the Report were in favour of—(1) increases 


in the number of the trade schools, (2) the introduction into the curriculum - 


of workshop crafts for boys' schools and domestic science for girls' schools, 
(3) the inclusion of science in the curriculum of all secondary schools and 
the appointment of a committee to formulate aims and suggest a course 
suitable for schools in Malaya, (4) the transfer from English schools of 
boys for whom a secondary education is not required, at the end of Standard 
V, into special schools or classes with a practical bias from which they would 
go into employment or into trade schools, (5) more intensive agricultural 
training for vernacular school teachers (6) the provision of one central 
commercial school in each centre. Towards the end of the year a committee 
under (3) above was appointed and a joint committee of Agricultural and 
Education Department officers was formed to submit proposals in connec- 
tion with (s). The Report recommended that an Organizer of Vocational 
Schools and Handicrafts should be appointed to direct developments under 
(1), (2) and (4) and this recommendation was accepted. An Organizer will 
be appointed in 1939. 


Death deprived Education of two staunch supporters and friends. His 
Highness the Sultan of Selangor who died on 31st March and His Highness 
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Two retired Headmasters who left their mark in Ma] 


: I ; : aya di 
the year. Mr. R. H. PINHORN, 0.B.E. W ho retired from Cu dieq urin 
in 1925 was for twenty years Headmaster of the Penang Free Ri N 
E 


was one of the pioneers of the direct method of the teaching of hog; he 
l -ngli 


his forceful personality exercised an influence far beyond the confi Sh ang 
school on which he left so deep an impress. Mr. R. F. STAINER ric Of the 
Government service in 1922 and was for more than twenty-two tired from 
master of the King Edward VIIth School (known in its eil c Head, 
Central School) Taiping; he is held in affectionate remembra AS the 
generations of old pupils. Dee by 


CHAPTER II 


ADMINISTRATION AND CONTROL 


Mr. A. KEIR, M.A. (Aberdeen), Deputy Director! Adviser officiated as 
Acting Director of Education, Straits Settlements and Adviser on Education 
Malay States until 16th December when Dr. W. LINEHAN, M.A., LITID. 
(N.U.I.), M.c.s. assumed office as the substantive holder of the appointment. 


Mr. H. R. CHEESEMAN (Senior Education Officer, Special Grade) on 7th 
March, 1938 took over the: duties of Acting Chief Inspector of English 
Schools S.S. and F.M.S. from Captain D. R. SWAINE, M.A. (Wales), M.c. who 
officiated in the acting appointment from ist January until that date. On 
24th July, 1938, as a measure of departmental re-organization, the Chief * 
Inspector became the Deputy Director of Education and Deputy Adviser on 
Education and was moved from Kuala Lumpur to Singapore. This wasa 
change of title rather than of duties: as the senior professional officer the 
Chief Inspector had in effect been Deputy Director/Adviser. The transfer 
of the office to Singapore simplified administration and also made it possible 
for the Director/Adviser and the Deputy Director/Adviser to arrange their 
inspection tours with less difficulty. Mr. H. R. CHEESEMAN held the acting 
appointment until the end of the year. 


Six officers of long service went on leave prior to retirement at the end' 
of 1938. Mr. ALEXANDER KEIR, M.A. (Aberdeen) joined the service 0n 
6th July, 1906. De was Acting Director / Adviser for about sixteen months 
before going on leave. During his long period of service in Malaya he 
exerted considerable influence on all branches of education throughout the 
Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States but he will be specially 
remembered for his contribution to Malay education and for his long 
connection with the State of Perak. His services to education were 
recognized in the 1939 N ew Year Honours when Mis Majesty the King was 
Hacked Geen to appoint him an Officer of the Most Excellent Order 0 
of the Malay Colleg SE CHARLES BAZELL, M.A. (Oxon) had been Princip? 
in the uae Ge ge lor over sixteen years. He was earlier, for eight years 

of Raffles Institution, Si ief interlude 12 
ee Wa : , Singapore and after a brief inter 
E S appointed to the Malay College. Under his guidance, the 
Malay College made excellent ` SON 
was responsible for pioneer w Progress. Mr. JOHN WILLIAM Iert r 
to hold the appointment "as pus no mean dide, He was the first Ge 
Physical Education, S.S. a d F.M ist January, 1924, of Superintenden? 
organized with enthusiasm, -M.S. Inm face of considerable difficulty. he 
in the English and Malay” Pae and perseverance the physical training 
y schools. Mrs. ELIZABETH Law worked for over 


E. YA 


a 
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(Wes us in the Settlement 5f Penang, first as a secondary j0istress in an 
Aided School and later, in C verninent service, as Art Mistress and at the 
time of her retirement as Headmistress of St. George's Girls School. 


Mi Law lived for her work and hes untiring docton to, and 
hes ceasing intercst ti, all that she was called upon to do cer be ond «fl 
praise. Dr. Lees tsi RICHMOND WHEELER, PH.D., M.SC., 0 “Londen: 


sei ved before the Great War in Trinidad and during the Great War siin the 
British West Indies Regiment and the Royal Air Force. He was an officer 
of the Malayan Educational Service for over seventeen years. He was an 
active scout officer and for some years prior to his retirement was one of the 
Assistant Scout Commissioners for Malava and was awarded the much 
coveted Honorary Silver Wolf in token of his valuable services to the Scout 
movement. Mr. MARK WHEATLEY was invalided out of the service during 
the year. He was appointed to the staff of Victoria Institution, then an 
Aided school, in 1911 and became a Government officer when that school was 
taken over in 1925. Most of his service was spent in the State of Selangor. 


Death took a heavy toll during the year. Mr. E. T. M. LIAS, B.A. 
(Cantab) of the Malayan Educational Service died unexpectedly while on 
furlough. He was appointed on 13th October, 1921 and most of his service 
was spent in Penang. He was specially associated with the High School, 
Bukit Mertajam, where he was Headmaster for some years. His sudden 
death came as great shock to colleagues and old pupils. Mrs. A. M. 
WADDELL, M.A., B.SC. (Edinburgh), Headmistress of St. George's Girls’ 
School, Penang died on 19th October, 1938 at Penang. She had been in 
Government service since 29th August, 1924. She was devoted to her work 
and wrote a number of useful local text-books including a series of Malayan 
Nature Readers. Mr. H. A. L. ORCHARD for fourteen years Headmaster 
of the Gan Eng Seng School, Singapore (recently taken over by the 
Government) and for over thirty years a schoolmaster in aided schools in 
Singapore was robbed by death, a few weeks before he was due for leave, of 
the retirement he had so richly earned. He hada sterling record of faithful 
service. Rev. BROTHER MARCIAN, Director of St. Michael's Institution, 
Ipoh died in September. His connection with education in Malaya extended 
over thirty years during which he had served as Director of a number of 
Christian Brothers’ schools in the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay 
States. He possessed infinite patience and brought to the problems of local 
education knowledge carefully acquired and as carefully tested. 


During the year five European Masters and two European Mistresses 
were recruited for the Malayan Educational Service. One of the European 
Masters was seconded for service to Johore. All the others were posted to 
schools in the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States. "Three Trade 
School Instructors, two for the Straits Settlemens and one for the Federated 
Malay States were recruited. One Assistant Superintendent of Physical 
Education, S.S. and F.M.S. was recruited and posted to Negri Sembilan. 


The arrangements regarding text-books remained unchanged. Text- 
books for Malay schools were prepared by the official Translation Bureau or, 
under the direction of the Principal of the Sultan Idris Training College, 
by teachers and inspecting officers. Several new local text-books for English 
schools (by officers of the Education Department and by experienced teachers 
in aided schools) were produced and published by private enterprise. 


Most of the books used in the Chinese vernacular schools come from 
Shanghai while those in the Tamil schools come from India and Ceylon. 


1 
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(One dollar Straits Settlem 


[he total revenu 
the 
llected as follows 


$1,558,285.79 in 
Malay States, co 


Singapore 
Penang 
Malacca 
Labuan 


Total S.S. 


Federal 
Perak: ` 
Selangor 
Negri 
Pahang 


Total F.M.S. 


Grand Tota] 
S.S. € F.M.S. 


Sembilan 


The revenue for 1937 Was $1,433, 
$513,680.40 in the Federated Malay States, 


Singapore , 
Penang : 
Malacca 
Labuan 


Total S.S. ... 


Federal 

Perak 

Selangor. » 
Negri Sembilan 
Pahang 


Total F.M.S. 


Grand Tota] 
S.S. € F.M.S. 


CHAPTER III 


REVENUE AN 


ents currency 15 
four pence sterling). 


School 
Fees 


$ c. 
221,461 50 
102,190 00 

23,217 25 

3,353 00 


— — A 


350,221 75 ` 


1,800 00 
:63,799 00 
72,570 -00 


23,509 50." 


23,109 50 


184,788 00 


————— 


535,009 75 


—— 5  —— 


School Education 

Fees Rate 

$ sc. $ c. 
230,695 00 472,184 14 
114,585 50 166,561 16 
26,200 50 120,488 28 ` 

2,819 71 c 


374,300 71 
82,835 oo 
24,267 OO 
24,283 OO 


o_ 


274,731 76 
Ss 


649,032 47 


— 
— 


REVENUE 


e uf the Departineut of 
Straits Settlements an 


Education 
Rate 


$ C. 
399,598 10 
150,457 27 
68,447 17 


618,502 54 


———— 


88,019 48 
116,904 55 
18,154 21 

8,734 86 
231,813 10 


——— 


850,315 64 


759,233 58 


86,879 65 
113,583 86 
18,568 56 

3,380 48 


227,412 55 


986,646 13 


ERA 


p EXPENDITURE 


is equivalent to two shillings a 
e 


Education in 1938 amounte 
d $425,025.38 in the Pedet 


Miscellaneous Totals 
$ <“. $ c, 
580,059 50(a) 1,201,119 10 
6,239 98 258,887 25 
3,262 02 94,926 44 
— 3,353 00. 
589,561 50 1,558,285 79 
2,615 28 4,415 28 
3,345 11 155,163 59 
1,033 00 191,407 55 
500 56 42,164 27 
8,424 28 425,025 3 
— AD ee 
597,985 78 1198331 1 
A 


824.31 in the Straits Settlements and 
collected as follows :— 


Miscellaneous Totals 
$ " š £. 
295,149 25 998,028 39 
3,452 57 284,59 25 
1,688 20 148,376 99 
— 2,819 7! 
A di 
300,290 02 1,433,024 31 
ae 
5,584 35 2356810 7 
5.630 00 202,048 7. 
295 99 43,131 52 
25 75 32,689 2 

| 11,536 09 513,680 4 
311,826 11 1,945504 7 
EE Bee ug 
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KNFENDITURE 


"ns ee Te á S . ; S 
The expe ` $3, 808,111.83 in the Straits Settleme. 


LE Ep "derated Malay States as against $3,628,6y< <> ind 

$3,667,245./4 vis in 1937. Tire amounts for the vari Sarl wi 
i h ot ve dli > V:0T1001S AA s 
and States wor as follows: ` T = 
MILLE Education | Other Ww "MEM 

| tino la lacas i Board. ` Charges radica | Potals 
y al —— Me 
$ c. | $ c. $ c. | $ c. | $ c. 

` ! | 
lead " 825,819.97 ! 782,895.30 180,727.41 ¡1,789,442.68 
Tenang " .. | 696,439.13 | 572,729.15 | ES ; 64,085.91 |1,333,854.19 
eea Se Se 397,712.14 | 199,710.64 s | 64,565.25 | 661,988.03 
abuan  .. 8 15,955.00 951.11 e 2,920.84 | 19,826.95 
Total S. S. 1,935,926.24 |1,556,286.20 WA i 312,899.41 |3,805,111.85 
— e Dee 
. I 

Federal ws 32,963.77 41,650.54 | eg 74,654.31 
pers - .. | 841,813.25 m 557,559.04 | 235,985.19 11,635,357.48 
E angor Sa .. | 570,971.00 HE 430,803.00 | 270,767.00 |1,272,541.00 
i embilan .. | 333,908.88 = 149,477.95 | 135,878.19 | 619,265.02 
ahang  ..  .. | 224,384.99 Sé 47,256.59 ¡ 29,807.09 301,448.67 
Total F. M.S. .. |2,004,041.89 jia 1,226,787.12 | 672,437.47 |3,903,266.48 


AA ———— Le 


e 


Grand Total S.S. € 
F.M.S. .. /3,939,968.13 1,556,286.20 TEE 985,336.88 7,708,378.33 


O C C Aa —— 

The expenditure on the Malay College, Kuala Kangsar, Federated 
Malay States, was $78,961, on the Sultan Idris Training College, Federated 
Malay States (Perak) $96,512, and on the Technical School also Federated 


Malay States (Selangor) ' $49,272. 
The above figures include the clerical service. 
The net expenditure after deducting the revenue from school fees, 

. Education Rate and miscellaneous sources was :—. a 


T 


\ $ “<. 
Singapore woe J aes 588,323: 58 
Penang "T m ... 1,074,966 94 
Malacca . bi 4 gaa one 567,061 59 
Labuan ` ` i . | 16,473 95 


Straits Settlements... ... 2,246,826 06 


Federal __ l Së cda ves 70,239 03 
Perak -— s .. 1,480,193 89 
Selangor ^. ^ -- ^ $i ees .. 1,081,133 45: 
Negri Sembilan,  ... . Sg ... — 577,100 75 
Pahang ix ih 269,573 98 

Federated Malay States 3,478,241 10 

Grand Total S.S. € F.M.S. 5,725,067 16 
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+ expenditure in Singapore is attributa 

i > Ge e 
much larger collected. there than in the other Settlements or State the 
` arge n I ales h 
means of Ke wation Rate- | y 

inn of the Education Board's (Straits Settlements; finance 
e e Wa 
E 


The pat anc 


The posit 


as follows :- < i . 
Balance brought forward from 1937 ve 1,052 54 
Revenue 1938 — en f 1,558,249 79 


Total ... 1,559,302 33 


Expenditure 1938 - 1,556,286 20 


Credit balance carried forward 3,016 13 


? tages of the gross expenditu 
amounts and corresponding percentag à Ie 
The am branches are estimated as under (Appendix XXI 


spent on the various 


refers) :— . I . 
f | Straits SETTLEMENTS 


| FEDERATED MALAY AND FEDERATEN Malay 


! STRAITS SETTLEMENTS STATEB ji STATES 


1 " Pu 
; 2y | D KE | ° PHP 
| TEN . | Bee S | Be: 
7 4 we av — ME as KG 
“as risi 25 ET 2c E- 
| oF KE Ze E ES BE SCH 
: oe . GER Of. H GE Oe isk 
H x Ld w 
ooo CACA ACA 
| eer lie 
i 
| $ ; 
English Education | I | $ 
.. 3,088,769 | 26'0 | 832,620(a) 209 1,921,389 3 


(Secondary) 


1,941,031 | 464 


| I 

| 
mE 
puede 
| | 


English Education I | | i 
(Elementary) .. 1,001,414 2517 2,942,445 | K 
Malay Education : 799,882,  19'1 |1,654,609(b) 2,453,991 
Chinese Education 174,884 42, 232,592 | 407,476 
Tamil Education | 22,421 05) 123,990 | 146,411 
Vocational Eduta- : i | 

tion .. hs 158,694 3°8 | 142,963 | 301,657 |. 

— L 


d | 
Totals .. 4 ! ` | 1000 
a ii [ en 5,088,188 (c) 1000 | simon 10 


(a) Including $28 M ptas? 

of P SPINE ere or the Malay College, Kuala Kangsar, 2 perce 

. (^) Including $06 I E OH 

College, a percentage Ee only) for the Sultan Idris Tra 
expenditure. R gei 


_ (e) This does not i 
College and College of Made expenses incurred on Queen's Scholarship» 
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N Grauts-in-aid paid to English sciovis in the Straits Settlements totalled 
$043,934 and in the Federated Maiay States $521,651 making in all 
$1,465,605. The amounts disbursed by Settlements and States y 


follows :— bs 
1937 GE 
f $ Š 
Singanore Ste és 407,922 468,257 
Penang | vga ss 328,162 359,728 
Malacca . Gs T 104,706 115,969 
Straits Settlements NA 834,790 943,954 
Perak eda ve 225,693 263,105 
Selangor sis ss 165,581 204,049 
Negri Sembilan WA 52,264 54,497 
Federated Malay States... 443,538(a) . 521,651(a) 
Grand Total S.S. & F.M.S. 1,278,328 1,465,605 


. In addition in the Straits Settlements $1,200 was given to the Y.M.C.A. 
in token of swimming facilities granted to school children, and $620 to the 
Aided Malay school on Pulau Bukom. P 


The average amount of grants-in-aid per pupil on the average enrolment 

. in Aided English Schools, in the Straits Settlements was $59.10 (£6 17s. 11d.) 

that is $6.70 (15s. 8d.) more than in 1937, and in the Federated Malay 

States was $45.63 (£5 6s. sd.) that is $4.47 (10s. 4d.) more than in 1937. 

This makes an average per pupil over the Straits Settlements and Federated 
Malay States of $53.47 (£6 4s. od.). 


In Government English Schools the cost per pupil was, in the Straits 
Settlements $93.63 (£10 18s. 5d.) a decrease of 45 cents (is. 1d.), in the 
Federated Malay States $103.36 (£12 1s. 1d.) an increase of $4.82 (12s.), 
making an average cost per pupil over both areas of $97.55 (£11 7s. 7d.). 

The average cost to the Governments of each pupil in Government and 
Aided English Schools was, in the Straits Settlements $70.38 (£8 4s.), in the 
Federated Malay States $67.50 (£7 17s. 6d.). The total average cost 
worked out at $69.20 (£8 rs. sd.). | 

It should be noted however that the cost for Government schools given 
above does not include expenditure on passages and pensions. 


E 6 
ili Schools in 
The average cost per pupil in enrolment at the three Trade 
the Straits Settlements was $289.39 (£33 15 s. 3d.), at the three Trade Schools 
in the Federated Malay States was $171.96 (£20 15. 2d.), and at the Penang 
Commercial School was $90.34 (£10 10s. gd.). f E 
ADM f a lo 
The grants-in-aid paid to Chinese Vernacular Schools amount: 
$146,738 ru 8s. Sd.) an increase of $23,173.50 (£2,703 115. 6d.) in E 
Straits Settlements, and $194,631.50 (£22,707 Os. 2d.) an increase 2 
$36,286.60 (£4,233 8s. 8d.) in.the Federated Malay States, making a tota 
of $341,369.50 (£30, 826 8s. 10d.) an increase of $59,460.10 (£6,937 os. 2d.). 


+ (a) Includes contributions to the Lay Teachers’ Provident Funds and Cadet 


Corps. 
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The averase amount per pupil on the average enrobhnent vas 97o 
z the dreme ol and $6.30 (14s. 11d.) m the Federata Ni 
State: Phe aminnt for the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay sey 
talla? Some 1050 Odi The corresponding figures for 1937 Were eds 
nes 84 Y, Sa an ras Gd), $6.73 (155 Sd.) respectively. dÉ 
The grants-ttiss ` haid to Tamil Vernacular S on ls amounted to, yy th 
Straits Settlements 315,305 (L2,103 18s. 4d.), in the l'ederated Malay s, * 
$116,883 (413,636 75), making a total of $135,688 (£15,830 ss. 40.1 This, 
represent increases of $2,432 (£283 145. 8d.), $11,005 (£1,283 185, "m 
$13,437 (61,507 135.) on the amounts of the grants paid in 1937 respectively 
The average amount of erants-in-aid per pupil on the average enrolment wa; 
$6.66 (15s. 6d.) in the Straits Settlements and $5.68 (135. 3d.) in the 
Federated Malay States. The total average grant for the Straits Settlement, 
and Federated Malay States worked out at $5.80 (135. 6d.). The correspond. 
ing figures for 1937 were $6.43 (15s. od.), $6.53 (15s. 3d.), $6.51 (155. ad) 
respectively. ! f 
A grant of $1,500 (£175 os. od.) was made by the Straits Settlements 
Government to the St. Nicholas Home for blind and crippled children in 
Penang; this was at the rate of $100 (£11 135. 4d.) a head. 


Appendices VIII, XIII, XVII and XIX refer. 
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CHAPTER IV 


c 


PRIMARY EDUCATION—BOYS 


GENERAL 


Primary education in English is given in the primary divisions of 
English schools, but as all English schools are part of the secondary school 
system, consideration of this type of. education is deferred to Chapter V 
which deals with secondary education. The only purely primary schools 
are the vernacular schools. Of these there is a large variety but the bulk 
of them are Malay, Chinese and Tamil. There are a few Telugu schools: 
on rubber estates, a few Sikh schools and, in Perak, a Siamese school but 
in the last Malay is also taught. Malay is the vernacular of the county: 
pu Chinese and Tamil are the languages of immigrants though there af? 
NAR these tongues that have been settled in Malaya for 
par EE ge no Government or Govermmentaided schools of any Nn 


There are no vocati : w | 
d e a ( ational pri » jonal 
training is given in certain Malay meee ee though some vocatio 


d e 
NM (a) PRIMARY EDUCATION IN ENGLISH 
ded nglish schools are either 
ools with primary divisions 
, 


Seven classes 


in these primary a (Pri i j 
instruction ee divisions or pri martes I and IT and Standards I to 


r hroughout ¡mary school ish i 
,,;9üghout, t s š` S. English medium 
Pupils. Details are p d ds foreign lira eet of the 
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(b) MALAY VERNACULAR SCI: ii 


Tz i8 here were 662 Malay Vernaewtar Set 1 ni 
maz. os were distributed as follows :— eee 
_lgapore vá sl T 
2.oang and Province Wellesley za | ^n 
Malacca es "us. ú ^b 
Labuan ve - - "i C 
Total Straits Settlements ... 171 
Perak aes - iss eg 231 
Selangor ses ge = dye 80 
Negri Sembilan "T "T a 86 
Pahang es EN SS 94 
| Total Federated Malay States ... 491 
Total S.S. and F.M.S. 662 


In Singapore there were also four small private schools; two of them 
existing mainly for religious studies and one, a small Aided school, 
maintained by the Asiatic Petroleum Company on Pulau Bukom. There 
was one private school with an enrolment of 18 in Malacca. 

The first temporary school buildings, and sometimes the teachers' 
quarters, are provided usually by the villagers themselves and are 
maintained by them for a number of years. There is everywhere great 
enthusiasm for education and it has not been possible to accept all the offers 
of buildings that have been made. . l 

The average enrolment, in the Straits Settlements was 21,387 and the 
percentage of attendance 95, an increase in the average enrolment of 722 
compared with 1937 while in the Federated Malay States the average 
enrolment was 46,891 that is 3,294 more than in 1937 and the percentage of 
attendance 93. This gives for the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay 
States a total enrolment of 68,278. (Appendix XV refers). 

re are no girls schools, girls are admitted to boys’ schools 
"E Pb eril for Hen At the end of October (before the Fasting 
r) there were, 1n the Straits Settlements 


h d of the school yea : 
Mantis, in the Federated Malay States 10,342 of these girls. They were 


o 
erc in the total enrolments of boys’ s 
were distributed as follows :— : 2 
Singapore — -- vet p EM i E s 
Penang dire zs Em e bas 
Malacca "ut M ges 50 
. Labuan - ' Ss ve - 
ME m Straits Settlements ... 3,035 
: 3 s. 4,496 
Perak = ^ c6 : eme ard 
Selangor -- teg se ge SE 
Negri Sembilan van en Ero 
Pahang - 1,733 
10,342 


Federated Malay States 
; Total S.S. and F.M.S. .« 


| i , -Malays. 
In Malacca 65 of the pupils attending these schools were non falay 
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"cl going to boys’ ` "must be under twelve, Where 
Mont eiris ina boys! cvs i to Warrant 1t, women teachers an 
Shi. pointed to tala s edlework with the patio atid to tea 

d year mixed classes. Co-education exists here because P h 

osked for cit: dt has advantages both as regards ex pediene. 

"a it obviously cannot be aco ted isa policy as far Bs M. ang 

nos corned, and it is not permitted except at the EXpress request J 
parents. the 
Attendance is compulsory (except in Singapore) for al] boys bei 

the ages of seven and fourteen who live within a radius of, in the Str 
Settlements one mile and a half, in the Federated Malay States two mile 


District Officers and Penghulus (local headmen) in the matter of attendance 
is much appreciated. Attendance in Pahang is not as good as elsewhere 
but it may be regarded as creditable in view of the difficulties encountered 
in walking, the frequent flooding of the rivers, and the long distances many 
of the pupils have to go. Though attendance at the Malay school is not 
compulsory in Singapore, the schools are full to overflowing. To meet the 
accommodation demands, far in excess of the supply, there are five afternoon 
schools (that is schools held in buildings in which morning schools also 
meet), three for girls and two for boys. 


Education at the Malay schools is entirely free. School buildings, 
quarters for staff, staff, equipment and books are all provided by the: 
Government. Fut reference has already been made to the help given by 
the villagers in the provision of the first schoolbuildings and quarters. In 
addition, all pupils who can afford it pay a small subscription varying from 
thtee to five cents (just under 1%d.) a month which is expended on- 
additional provision for games and on the improvement of school amenities. 
Parents have also to meet the cost of writing materials and the meal that 
all pupils have in the interval. Contact between parents and schools 1 
` sedulously fostered and the schools are accepted centres of village life and 

of the Malay community generally, l 


Except in Singapore most of the j ] and 
schools in the Straits Settlements 220, 
Federated Malay States are rura] Schools. The first aim of the rural schoo 
1s to give a sound Primary and practica] ed i i 
on the land and find occupation i 
require a knowledge of Englis : 0015 
is to give a primary education ja the v e aim of all Malay scis 


in English for boys who lat 2 
vocational training, but the go to an English school. There is no form? 
primary education and a 
oe and in the life ang o to try to foster an interest : 
a > (0. n s à 
in the diy a. In the Ordinary Seier ps kampong” d aa bu 
E. of Singapore ; j 001 hours of the village schoo ho 
lave shown promise in + ools selected bovs of the right age W 


nel heir 1 ; 
learn English for fiv Malay Studies are put in special classes ? 


with the age limit ana OUTS a week 
ze t . " ` he E n 0 
are eligible for L e «quality in the both Malay a Provided Se? a Hons, 
The 1SSION to Engli d English exa 


buius 5 f ish schools. , 

mt In so Our ho 

inclusive), and eos later), six poi (usually from 8 A a. till 12 noon 
P t 220 to 240 days a eek (Saturdays to Thursday? 


ay : e 
PORE. - fn Singapore, however, th 
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suos n speciai subjects such as ia cert UNA End aria AA 
vounitduus usually const of abe: t n. ox weeks MARNY De of the 

U (ihe fasting month) and al tive eerte jn n € 
It was cortneriy the custom to give the short vaestions at the times of the 
rive plis ung and the r" e-harvesting, but it is new more usual to fix the 
three vacations so as to get three school terms of equal duration. 


Bisse 
L tia 


In the Straits Settlements except :Malacca the normal length of the 
school course is four years. In Malacca as in the Federated Malay States 
it is five. The desire of parents to send their children to school before the 
age of six and to keep them in school for several years after passing 
Standard Five placed a severe strain on staff and accommodation in all 
States and Settlements. "There had to be rigorous selection and only very 
young boys or boys of special promise could be retained in the schools after 
passing Standard Five. In most schools these boys had to follow the 
Standard Five syllabus for a second year. But where possible a central 
Standard Six was formed. There were nineteen of these classes in Malacca 
and one in Singapore but Penang lacked staff and accommodation to provide 
In the Federated Malay States, Perak alone had these classes, in 
thirteen centres. But Negri Sembilan continued its post-Standard Five 
course started in 1932: this class now provides a three-year course and the 
boys admitted to it (there is much competition for admission because from 
this class students to be sent to the Sultan Idris Training College are 
selected) on five days a week assist the staff for half the school session, the 
remainder of the day being spent in preparation, while on the sixth day 
they are taught at central schools. The Standard Six curriculum, except 
in Singapore placed emphasis on gardening and handicrafts and preparation 
for life in the village. In Singapore the emphasis was on manual work and 
the curriculum was devised to produce ''handy" youths for shops and 
offices; from this class pupil teachers were also selected. There is urgent 
need for more divisions of Standard Six throughout the Straits Settlements 
end Federated Malav States to bridge the gap between school and 
nent and to save the Malay lad from the dangers of unoccupied 
aimless wanderings in the streets of the city, both 
habits and to bring him into contact with 


any. 


employ1 
leisure in the village or 
of which tend to foster bad 


undesirable acquaintances. ! | 

The enrolment, and the percentage of enrolment in the different 
standards (the post-Standard V Class in Negri Sembilan is dup owe as a 
Standard Six) are shown in the table on the opposite page. m E 
figures for October, that is at the end of the Malay School year, before the 
Fasting Month. 


The subjects of t 
end writing (in both t 


he curriculum remained unchanged namely: reading 
he Arabic and the romanised script), composition, 


arithmetic, geography, Malay history, hygiene, drawing, handwork of 
various kinds, gardening and physical training. : 


Physical training, as usual, cid special Kae 
i ili vi 

on the opposite page shows a familiar scene in the 

opens. We re chow a typical schoo! building in the SC of dre id 

with one of the organized games of the physical training. pe na "s E 

Normally the two teachers would have oa e n E edis 

ig i i i 7 shorts bu y 
even might, like their pupils, have been in s PEE era a 


y 7 he minimum dress regu t 
Ce oted and have left their songkok (Muslim caps) 


The boys are, as usual, barefo 


asis. The photograph 
llage school as school 
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in the school build thev are wearing shirts and Jun, , Ue anilor 


common to mas. ox io P nd which is as admirable for NS Me énient 
as for appearance, clesoliness and coolness. Even the us Dt o Ms espe. 
by the taking ef the photegraph has not succceded he: line iN VE 
interest in the game "har is, fortunatels Eb ad x Ka 
training period. The Malay boy is libe alish prob- pe La chat he 
likes most games, «nd throws himselt into o with zest and vigonr, Din 


is unlike him in that Ee even enjoys drill. And here teacher and boy are 
alike. They are both proud of the smart soldiers of the newly formed 
Malay regiment and wish to emulate their precision and bearing. This is 
in general a stimulus though it sometimes leads teachers to require too 
much formal drill, to avoid variety in exercises, to restrain freedom of 
movement and to forget that physical training aims at teaching something 
more than mere marching. Much is done to correct this and to encourage 
the right outlook and stimulate interest by Group, District and State or 
Settlement competitions. These competitions were again held in 1938 
and were everywhere successful. Chapter IX gives details of the games 
in Malay schools and Chapter VII refers to the special physical training 
classes for teachers that were arranged during the year. 


Handwork continued to form an important part of the curriculum. 
Basketry, in which all trained teachers have received instruction at the 
Sultan Idris Training College, was as in past years the most widely practised 
handicraft: it was taught in 523 of the 662 schools in the Straits Settlements 
and Federated Malay States. Some schools notably in Malacca and in the 
Federated Malay States found their own materials by growing bamboo, 
bemban (sedges) and mengkuang (screw pine) in their school gardens. All 
schools were able by permission of the Forest Department to obtain materials 
from forest reserves. In addition to the decorative basket work taught at 
the Sultan Idris Training College, pongkis (shovel baskets) and other more 
utilitarian types of baskets were made in many schools. 


The handwork other than basketry found in the schools varied with 
the locality. Where crafts exist in the local ““kampong”” (village) they are 
encouraged in the school,, the aim being t 
what is likely to be of use, in the locality. Some of the varieties of crafts 


other than basketry found in a number of schools in 1938 were—soap- 


inaking, 262 schools (most of them in Perak); hair-cutting, 261 schools (most 


of them also in Perak); making of bags and mats (as well as baskets) from 
mengkuang (screw pine) leaves, 222 schools; net-making, 195 schools; 
chick-making, 61 schools; book-binding, 34 schools; carpentry, 32 schools. 
In most schools brooms, ropes, tooth-brushes and articles made from coconut 
shells were made. Basket balls, tops, kites, rulers and other articles in 
common demand were also produced. A few schools taught block-printing 
on cotton and silk, directed by teachers trained at the Sultan Idris Training 
College. One or two taught rug-making, glass-painting, concrete-casting, 
tailoring and tin-smithery. i 


Some of the crafts in Peral: are on a business basis. There, are for 
with a limited company 


instance in the schools model soap companies, á 
organization but with an unlimited zeal in production. Two of the schools 
in 1938 had a monthly turnover of fifty dollars with a profit of about ie 
dollars a month. The soap is packed with a professional finish and stampe 


with the school trade mark. As for all crafts which have sales in Ve 
companies. These books 


simple account books are kept by the soap-making : 
show stocks in hand, cost of materials and sales. At present ta a 
the books but pupils will later be required to do so. Profits go in p 

the purchase ‘of materials and in part to school funds. 
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PATA In Penang, the tailoring class subsidized hy € Sobran iting 
Deva: tnlent. n renang, d issiou to this Jace me 
Fades ment Board was extended: admissi > CASS Was q n 
dir a ES ho intended to adopt tailoring as a livelihood, in Une 


Sembilan, the Tanjong Ipoh weaving class completed its Ge ba 
of existence. Numbers were small (seven boys and Six girls) but Dt 
progress was made. This class owed its initiation to the efforts o N 
Negri Sembilan Teachers’ Association which provided equipment and paid 
for a teacher to be trained at the weaving school of H.H. the Sultan ol 
Selangor. The boys in the class worked five days a week and the gi; 
three days a week. It need hardly be said that the help received from the 
Penang Endowment Board and the Negri Sembilan Teachers’ Association 
has been greatly appreciated. Both these classes represent attempts t, 
provide training that will bridge the gap between the normal school-leayin 
age (12) and the age (14) when boys are old enough to enter employment 
or to go to a trade school. Other similar classes teaching carpentry to 
ex-pupils existed in Perak (twelve), Pahang (three) and Negri Sembilan 
(two). In Perak too there were three special craft centres for such crafts as 
baiek (cotton-printing) work and book-binding. It was noteworthy that 
at the end of 1938 one Perak village offered to provide a special building 
for a craft centre. Such co-operation was welcomed: it is a sign of the 
times that the offer should have been made. d. 


Local school .exhibitions combining specimens of school work and 
handwork, and garden exhibits, were common. Equally common were 
the Group, District and Central exhibitions. Frequently the finals of the 
Drill and Games competitions were held at the same time. At thes 
exhibitions and at the village weekly fairs school products found a readj 
sale. All States and Settlements sent exhibits to the annual All Malayan 
Agri-Horticultural Exhibition at Kuala Lumpur. Malacca scored tht 
highest points in the total aggregate for school exhibits in 1938. Negn 
Sembilan with sixteen prizes, Penang with fifteen, Selangor with eleven 
and Pahang with six were also successful with their exhibits. 

The photograph : cork i 
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Chapter VII. 


- ` Pupils are also encouraged to have home gardens. 
of the Malay Schools In the Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay 
States had their own home gardens. The largest number of home gardens 
was in Perak (over 3,000) but Penang (2,800) had the largest proportion 
compared to school enrolment and was closely followed by Selangor (2,400). 
Singapore (including Labuan) alone was without any. Selangor reported 
a slight decrease in numbers, though not sufficient to deprive that State of 
first place im the Federated Malay States; the decrease was attributed to the 
better price for rubber. It must be regretfully noted that. it cannot be 
concluded from these comparatively large numbers of home gardens that 
“the schools have succeeded in creating a desire among boys to have their 

own gardens. The movement is still an artificial creation, dependent upon 
stimulus and encouragement from the school. The standard of the home 
garden in general leaves much to be desired. Moreover as soon as a boy 
leaves school he usually ceases to take much interest in the cultivation of 
vegetables or growing fruit trees—and yet malnutrition is by no means 
uncommon. But it has to be remembered that it takes time to create habits. 
In consequence, the importance of encouraging home gardens is constantly 
emphasized. Teachers continued to conduct excellent and sustained 
propaganda. The Negri Sembilan Malay Teachers’ Association as in past 
years gave prizes for the best home gardens of pupils in each group of 
schools. In no other State is propaganda more urgently needed. It is 
disheartening to see the neglected ground around the village houses. 
Possibly this is more marked here than elsewhere on account of the ''Adat 
Perpateh’’, that is the custom whereby the tribal descent is derived from 
the women so that they own the land and the houses: a man is a am cad 
of his mother's tribe until by marriage he joins that of his wife. zt 
women may not travel: the husband must settle in his wife's village. E sa 
result the men take little trouble in developing the land "s sometimes 
there is active opposition to the school campaign for home gardens. 


There were 28 schools with rice plots. These plots were to be found in 
Perak, Pahang, Malacca, Penang and Labuan. 


urished in 

Poultry-keeping continued to show good ipd I e in. 
. twenty schools—two in Malacca, Dus in Penang, one ! i 
Perak, two in Selangor, eleven in Pahang. . "T 
a small library and the boys Pied with 

I -€ ied w 
every encouragement to borrow books. Most schoois E organ 
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of most of the Malay Teachers' Associations in the d to borrow books and 
Federated Malay States. Villagers were A hand it was reported 
papers but there was not much response. On the o ' 
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and marks its own papers ¿ven below for Standard Five, do not Së 
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a vali is of comparison. | š = 
a lean l ie of pupils entered for the ai i V examination; 
i i al the girls in these schools) was 7,823 Do Om 5,271 passed 
pere t s of passes was 80% for Singapore, 95% for Malacca 80% for 
LE Ps 2095 dot Perak, 8596 for Selangor, 64 26. for Negri Sembilan and 
66% for Pahang. Provided the school syllabus 1s carefully followed and 
the usual progress is made, the percentage of passes should not normally 


i ke special conditions into account 
lower than 75%. But this does not ta | ( 
n ee above, these figures do not provide a valid basis for 


comparison. : š 

Excluding three schools in Pahang and one each in Fenang and. 
Selangor that were not graded, and including the Singapore aided schoo! 4 
that was graded with the Government schools, there was a total of 657 
schools graded as follows : — i 


Excellent Good Fairly Good Fair Unsatisfactory 


[alay book 


Singapore. — — ... —2- 8 7 


4 I 
Penang spé 5 41 - 23 — — uS 
Malacca 6 wee EI 65 3 = = 
e ws dl 68 107 46 . 6 
elangor een 3 27 i ; 
Negri Sembilan ... 8 ` e ly Ge Ç l 
Pahang ... 3 42 43 : 3 — 
1935 ... 46 312 230 59 10 
E ... 4 — — à 
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of. a s denos of the Education Departments ; a wage - 
wil sats are assisted with th lninistrat) a the various States and 
i sats LIC absis e adimmistration and inspection of Malav 


pools by Malay officers, namely the Assistant Inspectors of Malay Schools 


the Malay schoo] forms the source of supply for teachers. Selected 
pupils ui the schools are first of all appointed püpil-teachers when they ea 
about i4 years old, ou a salary scale of 513 a month rising by annual 
incremeni oi $1 a month to $20 (£21 a year rising by aunual increments 
of {1 8s. a year to £28 a year). Between the ages of sixteen and eighteen 
these pupil-teachers sit for the examination qualifying for admission to the 
Sultan ldris Training College. This examination is competitive inasmuch 
as the number of places available yearly is limited and there are always 
many more candidates who pass than there are places. On obtaining places 
they proceed to the college for a three-year course at the conclusion of 
which, provided they have satisfactorily completed the work expected of 
them, they become ‘‘Trained Teachers". They are then employed as 
“Assistant Teachers". Later they may become ''Head Teachers”, each 
in charge of a school, and ''Group Teachers", that is, supervisors of a 
number of schools. It is possible for Group Teachers of marked merit to 
be selected when vacancies occur for appointment as Assistant Inspectors 
So far only one has been selected for appointment (a Perak Group Teacher 
appointed Assistant Inspector of Malay Schools for Penang in 1937). The 
commencing salary for the lowest grade of trained teachers is $3o a month 
(£42 a year) with a possible final salary of $160.a month (£224 a year). 
Men who reach the status of “Head Teachers” are eventually placed on the 
pensionable establishment of the Government service; the retiring age is 55. 


As in past years, wherever possible there were in 1938 special pupil- 
teachers’ classes for candidates for the College entrance examination and - 
where this was not possible the pupil teachers obtained help from the trained 
teachers of the schools in which they were teaching. Pupil-teachers who 
fail to gain admission to the training college before the age of 18 are required 


to leave the service. 

Chapter VII gives details of the training provided for teachers in the 
Malay schools and Chapter IX deals with the provision for moral and physical 
welfare including an account of the medical inspection and the various out- 


of-school activities. 


The opportunity is now taken 
of the Inspector of Schools, Pahang 
Malay schools. It should be put on recor 
of modern times will no doubt soon give t 
prosaic a timetable as that now followed by mo 
Straits Settlenents and Federated Malay States. 


The Pahang Inspector probably comes into closer contact than any 

other inspecting officer in the Federated Malay States with the home life 
. and conditions of the Malay villager. Tucked away as many of the Malay 
Schools are, on the river bank, on the coast, or even far into the jungle, the 


Inspector can reach many of the 100 Malay Vernacular Schools only by raft, 
times entail an absence of two 


... by boat, or by walking, and such journeys some 
_ or three weeks from headquarters. The only way to find many of the schools 
_ is with the help of a local guide. Even then it is advisable never to rely 
too much on the guide, for, as often as not, in a well meaning endeavour to 

at were taken 


- be helpful, he suggests a short cut. Two such short cuts th 
that in the end, the longest 


` provided painful memories, emphasizing the fact : 
. Way round often proves to be the shortest. On the first occasion the 
. Inspector was visiting the Malay School at Endau, on the borders, of 


of making reference to the routine work ` 
most of whose time is spent in inspecting 
d, for the fast-moving developments 
he inspecting officer in Pahang as 
st of his colleagues in the 
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tohore. One of his companions said that the quickest way ao, 
Malav School was to take a short cut through the Johore teritur; the 
than the more prosaic and apparently longer route that involveq SN 

the twists and turns of the river in the motor boat. On the fac 


Dpeareq 


to bear n ont. So the party left the boat sud sot off with a happy he 
art, 


But what with taking a wrong turning, difficulty in getting a boat to 
the river, landing from the boat too soon, and ploughing through a ma 085 
buffalo wallows, it was a very tired and hot Inspector, rather rifled of 
temper and scarcely on speaking terms with the rest of the party, who eye a 
ually arrived at the school, to find that the boat party had been waiting Ria 
a matter of an hour and a half. NE 
On the other occasion no-one else but himself could be blamed. He 
decided on a short cut from the Malay School at Chat to that Ulu Dong 
Normally, to reach Ulu Dong from Chat, one would go on foot the six miles 
back from Chat to the main road, take a car to Dong and then walk the twelve 
miles in from the road to Ulu Dong. However, report said that there was 
a track direct from Chat to Ulu Dong, and the map showed it to be a distante 
of only six miles. True, the map also showed a range of hills between the 
two kampongs, but what of that? There was the whole afternoon in which 
to do the walk. So after inspecting the school at Chat, the Inspector in 
company with the State Agricultural Officer and sundry guides and coolies, 
set hopfully off. For the first half hour or so all went well, the party made 
good progress along a rough but not unpleasant track, and mutual congratu- 
lations were exchanged on the perspicacity shown in choosing this shorter 
track rather the alternative very much longer route. After about forty 
minutes walking, however, the party reached the foot of the hills, and there 
troubles began. Instead of following up the stream in the valley between 
the hills and thus climbing gradually, as had been anticipated the track, 
climbing gradually, as had been anticipated the track, climbed sheer up the 
face of the mountain side. The further the party went, the steeper became 
the track, the more overgrown it turned out to be, and the more active were 
the leeches. Eventually, hands as well as feet were called into use to climb 
what was beginning to approximate to a precipice. Many halts were called, 
and “ʻa plague upon this short cut" was the cry. The Malays with the party 
confessed that they never used the track themselves owing to its steepness, 
and they told of a former Inspector who had started on the same track only 
to turn back half way. However there was no going back this time, ut 
setting his teeth and vowing never to attempt short cuts again, the Inspector 
climbed slowly and wearily upwards. He was very tired and out-of-breat 
when eventually he staggered to the top, having climbed nearly aoe 
The descent to e Do Se ` e Qe tups haqe thelr compen g 
waters of the Dong ri ng was comparatively easy, and a bath im the 
: Dong river, where it emerges from the jungle, one 0 
coldest rivers in Pahang, followed bv i f a full 
moon in the school di y a curry eaten by the light o the 
garden, soon restored good humour, and not even 


hard boards of the school ri i i I 
rob him of a good night's S, without any intervening mattress, €? 


One o Ñ 

is eo eof the most pleasant features of the life of the Pahang Inspec 
on the coast-such A t ah T distant schools—some on the river, D 
A tour of inspection of N lasting as long as three, or even four, YE. 
ina kanse toai Su the river schools, drifting down the Pahang P 
dav, stopping for eas two, may be three, schools on the river bank e 
village folk live night near some quiet riverine kampong, where 

a peaceful detached life in a world of their own, cut g 
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M sig 8 uo llave probabis nover heard of Mires: (7 Hitler, of^ 
Cou) toa or Munich--such a tour has mar. 5. and helps 
test ur qao] ei sense of values to a mind to. * , - after crisis 
is OLY aT Cove kl outside. Such days spent ono. . enable one 
eoch s ..timpse of the veal Malay —the Malay «<p days before 


the ruat, che motor car and cinema had come to revoiudonise his life. 
And, if there is a musician in the party, as there generally is, and a full 
moon in the sky, such a night spent in a riverine village will remain 
indelibly impressed on the memory. There are unforgettable scenes to 
treasure in the mind. One such may be mentioned, the scene on the 
Pahang River at Paloh Hinai early in the morning, one day in September. 
The house boat was moored in midstream. The river was still shrouded in 
the early morning mist, so white that it was impossible to see the river 
banks, two hundred to three hundred yards distant. The rising sun, 
‘appearing through the mist like a great ball, slowly climbed out of the river 
to the east. Gradually the bank of mist dispersed, though patches of it 
still hung about here and there on the face of the water. Suddenly out of 
one of these patches of mist downstream shot first one, then a second, and 
then a third sampan, children going to school in their boats. One caught 
a glimpse of them for a few seconds, then they were swallowed up in 
another bank of mist upstream, though their shouts and laughter, as they 
raced to school could still be heard in the still morning air. 'The mist 
created the impression of fairy canoes moving in a misty fairy land. 


(c) CHINESE VERNACULAR SCHOOLS 


There are three tvpes of schools : — ; 

(i) Those managed by properly constituted committees; 

(ii) Pseudo-public schools, i.e. schools organised by one or more 
teachers who choose their own ''committee members", the 
principal teacher running the school to make what he can out . 
of it, and the committee members being shop-keepers, etc., 
whom he persuades to lend their names in order that he may 
collect subscriptions on behalf of the committee of the 
“public” school. This practice is difficult to control without 
enacting legislation which may interfere, against the spirit of 
Eritish law, with the liberty of the subject. 

(iii) Private schools run by teachers who rely on school fees, these 
schools being usually small and old in type. There are several 
“ping min” or free schools at which a nominal fee of so 
cents (1s. 2d.) a month is charged. The fees in other schools 
are usually about $2 (4s. 8d.). 


. Kuo-Yu or colloquial Mandarin is almost the universal language of 
Instruction in the Chinese schools. English is taught alongside Kuo-Yu 
n most schools from the first standard. 

. There are facilities for primary vernacular education of Chinese children 
In all towns and villages of any size. Nearly all these schools admit girls 
and boys. All the Chinese primary schools except those exclusively for 

girls are dealt with in this section of the Report. 

Of the two Government Chinese vernacular primary schools in the 
. Federated Malay States, both of them in Kuala Lumpur, that at Davidson 
` Road had at the end of the vear a staff of one headmaster and seven teachers 
. and an enrolment of 227 pupils, and that at Sentul had one headmaster 
E and two teachers and $5 pupils, 25 less than last vear for the former and 


S art 
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© ihan jast year for the latter. 
and tae education is free. There 
s7 tae Straits Settlements. 


Both schools ACCOMM. 5, 
Were no Government Chin, 
Ir 


‘he Department of Education 518 schools in the Straits gine Bra; 

. 5 teachers and 47,167 pupils (of whom 12,794 Were A With 
Federated Malay States there were 497 schools with 1,88 r9. 
44,367 pupils (of whom 12,095 were girls). These give "Manis SS ang 
schools (of which number four were Japanese, three in the Strait se 1005 
in the Federated Malay States) with 3,985 teachers and 91,534 > and one 
whom 24,889 were girls). The corresponding totals for 1937 SN (ot 
schools, 3,304 teachers and 77,558 pupils (of whom 19,030 Were gi] 
This all round increase is to be attributed to the ever growing demand o 
education. During the year 130 new schools were registered, two old e I 
reinstated, fifty-one defunct schools struck off the register and 666 a 
certificates of registration issued to teachers. Most of the new schools were 
small, and the increase in the numbers of teachers and pupils 


At the close of 193% there were registered wil 


: S chiefly due 
to the expansions of existing schools. The troubles in China brought, 
especially to the Straits Settlements, a large influx of teachers and caused an 


increase in the number of pupils partly owing to new arrivals and partly 
owing to the fact that some children who would in the normal course of 
events have returned to: China were prevented from doing so. Every 


registered school was visited at least once during the year by an officer of the 
department. . 


Government assistance to Chinese Vernacular Education is by a` 
system of grants-in-aid. Aided schools in the Straits Settlements numbered 
78 with an average enrolment of 20,684 while in the Federated Malay States 
they numbered 213 with en average enrolment of 22,S05. These give totals 
“of 291 schools with an average enrolment of 43,489. For comparison, the 
corresponding totals for 1937 were 268 and 35,641 respectively. All aided 
schools were visited at least twice a year by officers of the department. 


A properly equipped two-year Kindergarten course was provided m 
three schools in Singapore and there were eight other schools in the ace 
Settlements with kindergarten classes. In addition, some schools had 


infant classes for children not old enqugh to join the Lower Primary First 
Year Class. 


The Primary course in Chinese schools normally lasts six years. The 
first four years are known as Lower Primary and the remaining two 25 
Upper Primary. Many of the smaller schools have only the Lower Primary 
Course. As most of these schools are run by private persons or are unde! 


private management, there is little if any Government control over the es 
charged, the hours of attendance, and the length of holidays except In 
aided schools. Efforts ; | 


É ec 
í choo! are, however, continuously being made to € 
aa In the calendar and other matters. The fees charged = 
rom 50 cents (rs, 2d.) to $3 (7s.) a month. Poorer pupils are SE 
` : Schools are run b District Associations 107, 
SE s es from their district in China. The usual school subjects 
of € curriculum, which follows the standard curriculum u 


There ed sem cations or the teachers in these schools vary considerably: 
cation is an educ "Ie oldfashioned schools where the teachers’ only qua e 
i jede hinese classics. The number of such sc fo 
; 8 year by year, In the new style schools, which op 
nost of the teachers, including nearly all who ha 
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5 I V v "een educ: ima, CT] : 
ma. ie gencral 


minimum qualification 1s Pamer sliddle. Fev oi | ose educated in Malay 

but many of ! hays ton "China, have q e ifications better tham this, 
The Norma! : jo" ^ 4 girls’ sehoo's provide mar tenen for 
the lower : O e schools, ami. J is hoped o h: de ad 
take incritta. WK die training offered Ly ise Nori? Chics: 
Most of the teachers ©. Fuglish have been educated in the Engish - india 


of Malava. The difficulty with regard to qualified English teachers is that 
though there Is an-ample supply of qualified teachers, the smaller schools, 
cannot provide the funds to pay them an adequate salary. 


There were fve prosecutions in Singapore and one in Penang under the 
Registration of Schools Ordinance. In each case the accused was convicted 
and fined. One school was refused registration on the ground that existing 
educational facilities were adequate. There were no prosecutions in the 
Federated Malay States. 


(d) INDIAN VERNACULAR SCHOOLS 
There are five types of Indian Vernacular Schools. The types are 


common to Malaya so that detailed separate references to the Straits Settle- ' 


Y 
ments and Federated Malay States will not be necessary. The first type 


consists of those schools, forming the majority, that are maintained by 
estates for the children of the labour forces, and the second consists of those, 
schools maintained by missions,or by Associations: most of the schools in 
these two groups receive grants-in-aid. The third type consists of pro- 
prietary schools run for profit, by a proprietor-teacher: the schools in this 
group are usually unsatisfactory and they are fortunately few in number. 
The fourth type is the Government Tamil School (unrepresented in the 
Straits Settlenients), of which there were in 1938, eight in Perak, four in 
Selangor, and one in Negri Sembilan: these schools exist principally for 
the children of Government employees: The fifth type of Indian school 
is that conducted by a single Department, such as the Sanitary Board 
(Municipal Tamil School at Klang which exists primarily for the benefit 
of the children of the Sanitary Board employees. 


The Singapore and Malacca three night-schools for adults held classes 


throughout the vear. They were attended by the employees of the Sanitary 
Boards, and were self-supporting. The Co-operative Department assisted 


in the establishment of these schools. 
° 7 i I 1 38 there were— in 
Estate schools are mostly Tamil schools; but in 1938 
Perak, nine Telegu schools and fourteen schools with Telegu sections, and 
two schools with Malayalam sections; in Selangor, two Telegu schools, one 
Singhalese, and one Ghurka school; in Negri i i 
one school with an Oriya section, three schools with Telegu sections and 


i i 7 There were also two 

one Punjabi school; in Malacca, one Malay alam school. 
Hindi schools in the Federated Malay States, though not on Estates. In 
Cheroh near Raub, which has three 


Pahang there is one estate school, at h 
Sections, Tamil, Telegu and Malayalam. A photograph of this school 
appears on the opposite page. : 


This school opened only 
and. is making good progress. 
school, but all classes n is 
«Children he like those at Batu D 
| at van sm Estate School, Perak, and at a number of ae to A 
E during the morning a special meal which has been P ie esters 
diet drawn up by the estate doctor who has had long exp 


in August, when this photograph was pres 
There is a teacher for each section 0 E 
hvsical drill, gardening, etc. together. 


1 Estate School, Province W ellesley, 
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Malava 302% used during the ye ] 

Malava ation as g the year, whereas the asas 

of hisi rning to the Madras. whereas there was a steady stream 

! s to the Madras Presidency. -Sixty-six of 

chuo 5 1;2 of the 25,706 pupi Que en Inc os 

ch As de e 25,700 pupils (1,201 girls) were in the Colony 

E cra LS du = 3 S N . SH 40793, 

and 86 os i ih ¿20534 pupils /7,5:: girls) in the Federated Maii- 

tutes a Coo = E cach State and Settlement (pupils in brackets 

were -> TET SAS enano 25 - atace S i s 
-1345), Penang 25 (1,917), Malicca 3o (gro), Perak 10; 


(0,9395, >vianzor 224 (9,905), Negri Sembilan roo (4,280) Pahang 21 (561) 


` Grants-in-aid amounted to $135,688 (£15,830 55. 4d.) as compared with 
$122,251 (£14,262 12s. 4d.) in 1037. This was at the rate of $8 (18s. 8d.) 
for each pupil who fulfilled the prescribed conditions. The full details of 
these grants showing the amount paid in each State and Settlement will be 
found in Appendix XVII. The amount paid by the Colony was $18,805 
(42,104) and by the Federated Malay States $116,883 (£13,636). — es 


The numbers and percentages in the different classes in the Government 
and Aided schools at the end of the school year were as follows : — 
—————— A es Ee 


| NUMBER IN CLASS | PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
i Boys AND GIRLS ENROLMENT 
Class '_ 
1937 | 1938 1937 | 1938 
Primary 11,374 12,631 I 62 55 
Standard I m Se 3,694 4,385 | 16 ' 19 
š> II i ae 2,224 2,911 | 11 . 33” 
» HI Ss s.: 1,338 1,726 | 6 8 
S IV sis SS 658 929 | 4 4 
en M. us .. 183 240 | 1 1 
Total ..| 19471 — 22,822; 300 : 100 


i 


The percentages in private schools did not differ very widely from those 
in the Government and Aided schools but they were not included in the 
above table because these schools were not examined class by class by 
Government inspectors as were the other schools. 


Children start to attend school at the age of 5, 6 or 7, but it will be 
observed from the details given above that few of them complete the full six 
vears' course. The children of parents in clerical or similar employment 
are usually removed from the Indian school at an early age in order to gain 
admission to Government or Government-recognized English schools for 
which the minimum age-limit for admission for children knowing no English 
is “not over 8". On the other hand, the children of illiterate or semi- 
illiterate labourers, and these form the largest group, are removed early 
from school in order to help in the fields or in the home. The gradual 
improvement in the vernacular school and its growing reputation, and yet 
other factors, such as the mental] awakening of the labourers, should slowly 
improve the position with regard to this second group. 


An experimental Standard VI was started in Selangor and this standard 
may receive recognition at the end of 1939 in certain approved schools. À 
tentative svllabus and list of books were drawn up during the year. 


Education is not compulsory. It is entirely free in estate schools : as in 
past year, in 1938 in some of these schools the children received free uniforms, 
and in a few schools they received a gift of rice if attendance was satisfactory. 
In the other schools, fees ranging from 25 cents (7d.) to $1.50 (ss. 6d.) a 
month were charged, but many poor children were admitted free. 
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She usual subjects were taught in 1935—reading, writin 
recitation, composition, arithmetic, geography, general knowlede, “tation 
and, according to the ability of the teacher, drawing, handwork’ hygiene 

. 


physical training and gardening These subjects were all tay / SIngin, 

other-tongue of the children Uuglish is not included in the oh 4n the 

of the Aided Vernacular Scho. WS 
The visits of the Assistant 1:51: tor» of Tamil Bechen, ds and of the T 

amil 


Visiting Teachers continued to effect improvement in the work of the 
handwriting, reading, and, in some schools, arithmetic showed ei 
advance. Hygiene was made as practical as possible instead of aa 
memorizing of answers from a text-book. School vegetable bns 
improved very considerably and received enthusiastic support from i 
estate managers: the Agricultural Department continued to assist e 
advice and instruction. The best school gardens were in Province Wellesle 
due possibly to the annual competition initiated in 1938 for which itn 
schools entered. In Perak and Negri Sembilan the gardens also improved 
considerably. It is hoped that this side of the school work will continue 
to be developed as it has not only a high educational value but also a 
community value since it helps to provide food. At the same time it may 
encourage the labourers to consume food of a higher nutritive value than 
that which forms their present normal diet. 


Physical Training, on which greater stress was Jaid than in past years, 
improved where the teachers had received training or where they were 
sufficiently adaptable and interested to benefit from the demonstrations given 
by the Assistant Inspectors of Tamil Schools. ` 


Geography was still generally unsatisfactory; and handwork, although 
a good feature in a few schools [such as the Taiping Convent Branch School, 
the Singapore Vivekananda Tamil School, and the Malakoff (Province 
Wellesley) Estate School, where jute planted in the garden is made mto 
ropes in the school] still suffered lamentably from the lack of funds for 
materials. . 

Two steps were taken during the year with the special purpose of 
improving the general standard of work. Firstly, teachers were instruct 
to put their pupils through the primary class in one year, instead of allowing, 
them to spend two or three years drifting aimlessly along in this class 
Secondly, school managements were requested not to allow after the end ? 
February in each year new admission of children, who had as yet learn 
nothing and were entering school for the first time. 


Little permanent improvement in Indian Vernacular Schools, howeveh 
can be expected until the pivotal force in the school organization 7i7- th 
teacher, is improved in quality. The question of finance looms large. 
this as in most other matters where new ground is to be broken and de, 
progres, desirable, In short, to get good teachers, higher wates cher 
— nee iya ven though quarters are usually provided no teac 0 

p o remain keen and efficient on a monthly salary of $2 


(£2 6s. 8d.), with no : 17 itio 
with many estate esu s of an increment: yet this is the posit! 


- At the : š 
registered Ee school year the number of the teachers > a 
menm qualificato 47. Of these 129 were trained teachers. EM 
Managers who did ns are prescribed: applicants recommend%” ; 
not possess these qualifications were required to take 


Department aminati 
al examination. Indian training is not always found to pe £ 


suitable pr ; 
p SE for local estate schools and training classes for oc?! | 
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EC classes and reference will be made to them later. 


teachers exist In several ccatfres, ^.cther reference to w hich will be found 
in Chapter VII. 


The question fF forming central schools, to be attended by children e: 
several adjvining sti af o the style of Estate Gr Im Hospitals, War 
under di. sien ge iM ar. Such sche US be nn Primena, 
improvement on the (eni system of very smoll schools with ano- ich 
tating several classes, scr no solution was found to he difculties of 


transport and organization involved. The possibilities will be further 
explored in 1939. 

In spite of many difficulties, the work in some of the Indian schools 
Was encouraging and of a surprisingly good standard. In particular, some 
of the Governinent Tamil schools and the larger Mission or Association 


schools, such as the Raub (Pahang) Town Tamil School, were deserving of 
special praise. 


A new list of recommended text-books was issued during thé year and 
supplies of the new books were obtained by most schools. About twenty ` 
new school buildings were erected and a similar number extended or 
otherwise improved. Managers paid more attention to the question of 
suitable buildings and playing fields and frequently sought the advice of 
the inspecting staff. At several schools see-Ssaws, swings and shutes were: 
erected. Two schools in Negri Sembilan had their own swimming pools. 
Three schools had Scout Troops—the Seremban Government Tamil School, 
Sengat Estate near Ipoh, and Jawi Estate in Province Wellesley. 


The general cleanliness of the pupils improved. It must be remembered 
that on estates many of the parents leave the lines to go to work while it is 
still quite dark and have little time to attend to their children's cleanliness 
or dress. Inspecting Officers reported that bearing these and other 
difficulties in mind they considered the appearance of the children in most 
estate schools as quite creditable. 


Inspections of Indian Vernacular Schools were regularly carried out by 
the Assistant Inspectors of Tamil Schools, four in number, (one each for 
the Colony, Perak, Selangor and Negri Sembilan and Pahang combined) 
assisted by two Tamil Visiting Teachers in Perak and one in Selangor. 


The officer of the Malayan Educational Service who had been selected 
to study Tamil in India assumed duty on his return to Malaya on the rst 
April, 1938 as Inspector of Indian Schools, Straits Settlements and Federated 
Malay States. His influence was reflected in the better work and 
organization of the schools. His comparative knowledge of conditions made 
it possible to extend this section of the annual report and to present a more 
comprehensive survey than in former years of the work and influence of the 
Indian schools. 


eu CHAPTER V 
SECONDARY EpucATION—Bovs 
. (i) GENERAL 


(a) English Schools 


The English schools, i.e. those in which English is the medium of 
instruction in all subjects, are almost the only schools that can be 
regarded as giving a secondary education. "There are, however, one or 
two Chinese schools that are secondary in nature or that have secondary 
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The Evylish schools are pre: — tory (feeder? 
schools, or they are secondar, schools with Schools fur 
or ther are purely secondary schools. Of the] 
jS --Rafiles Institution, the Cairnhill Anglo-Chinese Sh MIN 
toria Sehool in Singapore, the Penang Free Schoo! Choo) Dn 
.iinese High School in Penang, the High School ih M. 
Victoria Institution in Kuala Lumpur. A Primary school 
consists of the two Primary classes and Standard One. A id 
or department consists of Standards Two to Five inclusive ss 
school or department consists of Standard Six upwards, A ^ 
sends his son to an English school hopes to keep him there i 
end of the secondary course. The mission schools usually ba. De 
one building all three departments—primary, middle and secondary-as the 
prefer to keep their pupils under the one management from infancy t 
adolescence and the expense of a multiplicity of buildings is thereby, 
avoided. y 
Pupils are admitted, irrespective of race or class, when they are six 
or seven years of age. They normally reach the School Certificate class 
when they are from sixteen to eighteen years of age. Some receive double 
promotion and it is not very unusual to find boys of 15, and sometimes 
even of 14, entering for and passing the School Certificate Examination. 
Attendance at English Schools is not compulsory. d 


The fees are $30 (£3 10s.) a year for the first eight years, and 
thereafter (in Standard VII and above) $72 or $108 (£8 8s. or £12 12s) 
a year depending on ability. These higher fees will not come into 
operation till the year 1942 except in the case of pupils who join these 
higher classes direct. Fees are payable monthly. ` 


The arrangement regarding free places for Malay pupils were briefly 
as follows. If they passed Standard IV (or in some centres, Standard III) 
in the vernacular school at an age enabling them to enter the English 
School before the age of eleven, they were accepted as free scholars of 
given scholarships covering the fees. Some, in addition, were given more 
valuable scholarships of $8 to $10 a month ({11 4s. to £14 a year). 


an E n change in the circumstances of the parents since they 
prs ta limited de. puss schools, in addition, were permitte 

E "Me €r oi free places. : the 
privilege of remission of fees are ubico! Both the scholarships and 
continued if conduct or diligence ¡ i 

ign s 

Malay States similar conditions obtained exces COTY, In the Bereet? 
no new remissions were given from 1936 onwards at on economic grou 


The number of boys receiving free educ 


Straits Settlements in 1938 was 2,276 and o ation or scholarships in the 


was 1,966, a total of 4,242. "The percentage cl ederated Malay States 
YS receiving a fret 


education or holding scholarships was 1696 for 
Federated Malay States combined. For Se Straits Settlements and 
percentage was 12% a decrease of 2%, and for P Settlements the 
€ Federated Mal 
er ! Malay 
aces of Pupils receiving 


The number of non-vocational English bo zg? 
enrolments at the end of November is shown in t Schoo]s : 
e This table excludes the three private Hill table on t] and their 
page. Gë ill schools for a ODPosite 


j *Uropean 
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GE: ag ; d 108 giris. Adding 257 boys in gi 
turen with 75 boys an Ne Ng, 257 boys in gine g 
Ea number of boys receiving am education in English "is, ls 
1€ : : s 
is compared with 41,294 19 1937- ; i , 44,323 
M Mie mile attending these boys’ schools w . 
w of the pupils at! IS Were girls 
SËCH is pot ë policy of the Department of Education. The n 
ent was permitted only where there were no girls” schools jn o 
men her satisfactory reasons. Girls may not be 


e hood or for ot . ; 
neighbour sufficient accommodation for boys. 


admitted when there 15 1D 

The number of English boys’ schools in 1938, in the Straits Settlement, 
was 42, that is one more than 1n 1937, enc d p Federated Malay States 
was 36, that is one more than in 1937. jus une total for 1938 in the 
Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States was 78, an increase of 
two over 1937. he extra school in the Straits Settlements Was the 
Choon Guan English School. This English Presbyterian Mission Schog 
was formerly an unaided school but was accepted as a grant-in-aid school 
from rst January, 1938. The number of Government schools in the 
Colony was 22 and of Aided schools 20. The number of Government 
schools was increased by one because the 
Eng Seng School was taken over by the Government on 1st January, 1938. 
This school named after its founder had rendered excellent service to the 


community for over fifty years as a private and aided school. The School 
mic grounds to ask for the school to 


ë 3-edu 


Committee was compelled on economi 
It should be noted that there was no - 


be taken over by the Government. 
hools in the Colony as compared with 


decrease in the number of Aided sc 
ition of the Choon Guan English School. - 


1937: this is explained by the add 


mentioned above. The increase of one in the number of schools in the 


Federated Malay States was due to the opening of a new Aided school 
(Methodist Boys’ School, Sentul) in Selangor. Of the thirty-six F.M.S. 
schools, twenty-three were Government and thirteen aided. Forty-five of 
poem schools in the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay 
onl " * middl Se er schools (three with only primary departments, six with 
Ped eus. ues and twenty-five with primary an d middle 
departments i and ya Vens schools with primary, middle and secondary 

f ght were purely secondary schools. The second 


Dara 1 Ç 
paragraph of this chapter explains the various departments and their local ` 


nomenclature. 


The schools are all si T 
e phe cios Situated in cities and towns a 
days (Mondays to Fridays inclusive) I tS as 


most common) for one sessi from 
Pp € ssion daily, fro d or 

I in € b , m 8 A.M. dh P.M. - 1 
8.30 A.M 2 noon m the morn ng and from 1 P.M. ti 3 P.M. OI ater 


in the afternoon. S 
. ome t 
Schools open in the afternoon and on Saturday 


into three te classes. ] 
rms, the same terms News 1938 the school year was divided 


longest vacation las 
t in 
ed from the roth Duce ET all schools. The 
n ge enrolment of boys’ schoo] te E 
, ent schools 9,195: A; ools in th 
3195; Aided Sch E 
ools 


of attendance was 9 
Ls d 9796 (Govern 
e Federated Malay eur =œ Schools, E h and the percentage 


schools, 6,870; Ai the i 
Aided Bar. Aided schools, 5,993) a figures were ided schools 96%). 
Sett] S, 96%). The t nd 97% (Govern 2203 (Go 
settlements and Federated M ptal average overnment vernment 
overnment schools and r alay States w enrolment f Schools, 97%; 
attendance was 96%.- 4,836 in Aided scho, Sami the Straits 
5, and the y 16,065 in 
. Mage of 
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The classes from the lowest upwards 
I], Standard J, Standard II ............ 
CortiPcate and the School Certificate 
vear 10 each of these eleven classes. The table eg as a al he Mi 
the vertical distribution by standards at the aid 1 the Opposite Pend , 
the enrolments of each class and the percentage of he 
class to the total enrolments of the school. It B K 
. : : K ° Vas nec. ; 
Primary I and II in this table because one State NEU Y to con® 
measure of economy three years ago combined Prima N Bankia ne 
the work of two years to be done in one year E and I] requ 
experiment have not been such as to justify its Ge lé results of në 
placed the boys in the schools of that State at a disady 
that 1t will be possible to make adjustments SO as gradually to reg 
two classes in all the schools: a beginning was made in 1938 tt Ore the 
noted, if comparison is made with the 1937 lower class from la a 
were promoted, that similar conditions obtained in the Straits Settlen 
and Federated Malay States. Up to Standard IV the numbers in s 
were actually higher than in the corresponding lower classes for "a 
This illustrates the loud knocking at the entrance door of these standard; 
in all schools. There are few places where numbers of pupils had not 
to be turned away. The largest unsatisfied demands were in Singapore 
and Kuala Lumpur. It is not surprising then that these tables show that 
most vacancies that occur in the lower classes are immediately snapped up. 
Parents frequently arrange private tuition or send their sons temporarily 
to private schools and try every conceivable mode of persuasion upon fe 
harassed Principals to gain admission for their boys as soon as possible 
into the Government or Aided school. At Standard Five (the last standard 
in the middle department) however, as the figures show, there 15 a change. 
Boys begin to drop out under the selective process. At Standard Six 
(the first standard in the secondary department) the first large drop pes 
Boys are not promoted to Standard Six unless they are regarded as | d 
to be able successfully to complete the four year secondary course. s 
every succeeding year in the school course there is a gradual drop 
enrolment due to the continuing process of selection and to the gradua 
absorption of boys into employment. 
The Aided schools are given a free hand in the matter of pro 
and are left to make for themselves in accordance with the princi 


diu de 
li “mar 


Standard VIT I, Pri, 


DH 


itinuance e 
and hay 
antage. It is lie 


omotions ` 
ples sel 


: Á I e. 
out in the Education Code the selection to which reference is made wo 
Government schools that are complete within themselves, that 1$ " 


primary, middle and Secondary departments under the one management 


are also delegated with the responsibility of selection. But in certa 
centres namely Singapore, Penang, Malacca, Kuala Lum pur and Ser emba 
the Government secondary schools have a numb £ “f der” schools 2? 
some special system of selection is fiecesca = O ee T ars there was 
an entrance examination in each centre ES or some year a ination 
fettered schools and led to concentratio Q e abd AA 
See dd ied at Es expense of Sei 
znglish suffered. Singapore w 

To each “feeder” s ES Sci first to break away from these fetters: 
aa a und Pupils ar he i t 

ead of the ''feeder'' school ya isti 

Senior Inspector, from a list ps Head of th SE pie S 
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aC us ine school and is coutined to t] 
Uheiy to be able successfully to complete 
arti details ot the school record of the boys and their — suits in tne sel 

animal examination. A few of the question paper: for the e Sp Gen 
Säiten are set (but not marked) by the Education Department P 
use is vphonal, though in practice so far schools have always taken dés. 
and they form only a part of the annual examination This Singa x 
system of selection is that now followed, with certain local samaq ns dn 
all centres except Malacca. Malacca still retains a special examination set 
and marked centrally but the school records of pupils are consulted before 
the final selection is made. The percentage of promotions from Standard 
Five to Standard Six in these five centres were Singapore 72%, 


Penang 80%, Malacca 85%, Kuala Lumpur 57%, Seremban 82%. The 
percentage was dependent in inci i 


boy was promoted who Was 


Singapore a series of intelligence tests at a typical “feeder” school showed 
that the quota allotted almost coincided with the number of those who 


in these tests got results indicating that they possessed the ability to follow 
a secondary course. 


10se boys who are L Led as 
the school Course : contains 


The superannuation rules approved by the Department were applied 
by schools, Government and Aided. These rules require that up to 
Standard Seven pupils must be rusticated who fail at. the end of the 
school year to gain promotion twice, whether in one and the same standard 
or in two different standards, unless they are still within the prescribed 
age limits for the class when by special application they may remain in 
the class. Pupils who fail twice in the Junior Certificate or School 
Certificate examinations are also rusticated, subject to the same condition 
regarding special application. No pupil is allowed to remain in school 
after the end of the school year following that in which his nineteenth 

birthday occurs. E 


The average ages of pupils in the various classes at the end of the 
school year were in years and months :— Primary I, 7.10; Primary II, 
8.10; Standard I, 9.10; Standard II, 10.10; Special Malay I, 11.7: 
Special Malay II, 12.6; Standard III, 12; Standard IV, 13.2; Standard 
V, 13.10; Standard VI, 14.11; Standard VII, 16; Junior Certificate 16.10; 
Senior Certificate, 17.10. The average age of pupils in Standards Four 
and above in the Government schools is generally slightly higher than 
that of pupils in aided schools because it is in Standard Four that the 
‘` Malay boys come from the Special Malay classes into the general stream 
and the Malay boys, as they have been to the Malay school first, are older 


than pupils of other races. 


As for the races of the pupils in English schools, they come SE e 
parts of the world. There may be as many as seven or eight ab 
mother tongues represented in the normal enrolment of the Ars ue 
class. Few children know English m SE dun pad e > a = 
Even A ', the “lingua franca” o e co P, ) E an} 
ES, E SÉ age. "n consequence English, the medium e WA 
“must be taught by the “Direct Method”. Teaching from Se e 
through the medium of a foreign tongue constitutes a special pr ace 
There are very few European children and the main ee RECH i 
are to be found divided among schools as a ay cH y | 
the Christian Brothers’ schools, the Malays chiefly at the Governmen 
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Chinese and Indians alu ot out, a 
. . : I e > Lara (LN n E 
The diversity of races (though not the diy divide 
those classified as “Chinese” speak a number of dialec 
represent a number of languages) is shown by the fo]] ww 
1 " . 4] 
numbers at the end of the school year in 1938: — show 
Why 


——s—. ` EE 
Dina Ts ÜETILEMENTS FEDERATED MALAY | 
STATFS i S.S Ep i 


, € app 
schools, aná the 


schools. 


oo R 
) 


Race f — a 

: Number Percentage. Number |Percentage' Nembe —. 

Europeans & Eura- | | | D ws 
sians .. od 1,438 8°2 498 | Ai 1,936 | 

Malays .. - 1,285 73 2,187 | 18:2 | 3,472 | b. 

Chinese sé 12,438 708 5,884 | 49°0 | 18,222 | i 

Indians es 2,184 125 ' 3,871 2870 | 5,555 | e 

Others .. Sid a 202 | 11, 80 0*7 | 282 | d 

H d Gees | ME A ——, 

Total  .. 17,547” 1000; 12,020 | 1000 | 29,567 | 1001 


It wil be noted from the details given in this table that Chine 
formed the majority of the pupils both in the Straits Settlements and in 
the Federated Malay States though the proportion of Chinese pupils wa 
much higher in the Straits Settlements. There was, of course, a larger 
proportion of Malays in the Federated Malay States. 


The photograph on the opposite page shows a primary class in Penang 
and is typical of primary classes in the Straits Settlements and Federated 
Malay States. There were no Malays in the class because, as already 
explained above, Malays are placed in the Special Malay Classes when 
they are transferred from the Malay to the English school. This wasi. 
class in the new Wellesley Primary School, Penang. The school was 
- opened in June, 1938 and is a model school in building and in equipment. . 
Individual occupations form an important part of the work of the Primar 
school and we are here shown a class busy with individual work. he 
day of regimentation is past and the boy is led to work for himself and to 
develop along the lines and at the rate best suited to him. The boys 
seen here are obviously diverted from their efforts bv the presence 0 
the photographer but the scene gives a good idea of modern methods 
and class arrangement. The wealth of equipment, most of it of cours 
prepared by pupils and teachers, th ` D , mos WA af 
informality, the bright and neat a e cheerful pictures, the P JI 

N appearance of the pupils and above x 


their attitude of sturdy independ 
l 3 enc A the 
teachers is a man. Only women are . be observed. One 6 


staff. When a man possesses the necessa pati 
down to.the level of his young charges and lence, the ability to com 
them out, he frequently meets with success so j 
be witnessed to be believed. marked that it requires t0 


` Malay boys who come from vernacular schools af Ë 
IV (or in some centres, Standard III) are, as far after passing Standard 
Special Malay Classes in which they are given aS possible” 1 d in 
English. They spend two years in these special x intensive placed ! 

of that period thev are expected to be fit to E eS a course 10 


e d 

g 3 7. Occasi > i to at the end 

tandard IV brii there are boys good angi” ard IJI or 
; à to 


go into 
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her Y They generally come fron tbe Malav School with no 
Luewkoze o7 English, though in Singapore that language is taught to 
certain Malay vernacular school pupils, {see Chapter IV), but thev have 
m rithtoetic. e eranhbe ste ms mee Jee eer Ya J im 
le«rut arithmetic, geography, ete, ood they are familiar with the romanised 


script. They concentrate on Jlnall 5 during their first ¿Ss in 15 

e x Arda a aia eee i AS N 

English schoo] but Malos Ones a pino. on their timetable "ater abu TY QQ 

always enter for Malay in the Junior avd School Certificate Bramipeocps 
- LENK! tee LI 


During the year the Deputy Director; Adviser conducted a detailed 
survey OÍ the work of the Special Malay Classes throughout the Straits 
Settlements and Federated Malay States with a view to revising the Code 
under which they work. S 


There is a very generous system of free places and scholarships, and 
hostels are provided in all large centres for Malay boys. It is possible for 
a bright Malav bov to make his wav by means of scholarships from the 
village school to the secondary English school and from there to Raffles 
College, the Medical College or any of the institutions for higher education 
in Malava, or even, bv means of the Queen's Scholarships, to universities 
in Great Britain. The F.M.S. Malav Queen's Scholars for 1935, 1937 
and 1938 were boys who climbed the ladder of scholarships in this way. 
The ambitious Malay bov who possesses abilitv and tenacity of purpose is 
given every encouragement. It is one of the aims of the training given 
in the schools to produce an increasing number of Malay boys with the 
ambition and the character to aspire and to succeed. 

The Supervisor system inaugurated in 1035 in Singapore was 
continued and was extended in 1038 to Penang. Under this arrangement 
a "Group Supervisor’? (a European master) and a “Primary Supervisor” 
(a European mistress) regularly visit a group of Government “feeder” 
schools, with primary and middle departments, whose principals belong to 
the local staff. The work of the Supervisors is to advise, to stimulate, to 
teach in the schools and to conduct the Normal Classes for students in 
training for primary work. In addition they undertake special assignments. 
For instance in 1938 in Singapore the Group Supervisor made an enquiry 
into schools! tuckshop and food arrangements and was a member of the 
Board which conducted the examination in Oral English af all candidates 
for the Cambridge Junior and School Certificate examinations. In Penang, 
the Group Supervisor was made responsible for the inspection of Private 
Schools in Georgetown. There was no Primary Supervisor in Penang as 
all the primary classes there are in the Wellesley Primary School. 

The usual subjects were taught in all the schools—English in all its 
branches, arithmetic, geography, history (stories of world history to begin 
with, English history in the middle school and British Empire History 
in the final secondary classes), handwork (drawing, arts and crafts), hygiene 
and physical training, and mathematics. Pupils often enter for the 

examination in their mother tongues—Malay, Tamil, Chinese, Urdu, etc.— 

in the Cambridge Examinations, but Malay is the only one of these 
- languages taught in the schools. Latin is taught to boys who ar to 
. qualify for admission to the Queen's Scholarship examination or to hie 
who need it as a preliminary qualification for a career; the classes in this 
subject are frequently held outside the regular school hours. 
Se The Drama, most effective aid to language teaching and e së 
K expression, was much used, in its various forms, in the English C do 
"The lowest classes dramatised stories and acted simple plays. S da 
higher classes more ambitious efforts, such as scenes from Shakespeare 
€t short modern plays, were attempted, 
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tvo centres where the art teaching y, d Hund, 
: aching h Or, 

sundance for some years, namely Si, ST exp Was do 
Settlements and States the Standard of Ke 
excelled but expert supervision and es years Was pg. AN 
urgentiv required. Y special note must m Nere Jackin E 
drive in Perak to extend handwork, in particulae Made of (C. nj ^ 

The work done in the schools included drawi: i Mina 
on glass, printing, passe-partout, block-cutting ^! Water colour, Paint; 
paper modelling, applique, plastic modelling decorar T exit 
Weaving, Carpentry, etc. A large percentage of the c Stitchi Ke 
Cambridge Examinations present Art and the percenta aw didates for the 
The usual annual Eshibition of Handwork was held ji Ds is bigh, 
some schools sent exhibits to the Malayan Agri-Horticultural SC and 

The Master of Music appointed in 1936 was in Singapore thr W 
the year. He paid regular monthly visits to 18 Government s 
schools and stimulated interest in this important subject, Very defi 
progress was made, and there has been an all round improvement in the 
standard of singing. ‘The standard of work varies from school to school 
being necessarily greatly dependent on the individual ability of teachers 
as pianists or vocalists. There is a noticeable improvement in diction. 


The Master of Music was one of the four school representatives on the 
Children’s Concert Committee of which Major E. A. BROWN, 0.B.E., V.D. 
is the Chairman. This Committee arranged in 1938 three concerts (March, 
June and October) for the children of Singapore. The October concert . 
was given on two occasions as the number of applicants for seats is always 
more than twice the capacity of the hall, where the concerts are given. 
A noteworthy feature of 1938 was the revival of the Young People's 
Orchestra conducted by Major E. A. BROWN. 


In other Settlements and States the value of singing as an e 
correct pronunciation is realized and is taught in the lower classes o pe 
schools the standard of proficiency attained depending on the dade 
ability of the teachers. In one school in Malacca it reached à ng 
standard. S ; 


Reference is made to Hygiene in Chapter IX (a). 


The Education Code requires Physical Training to be included in the 
curriculum. This is additional to the school games, to which wag? 
reference is made in Chapter IXp. The main difficulties arise from ° E 
lack of teachers sufficiently wel] trained (particulars of the training ar t 
given in Chapter VII) (2) absence of apparatus, necessary if the interes 


ble 


During the year sets of exercises 
hy the Superintendent of Education 
nre pad siarum m eng me guidance of 
qualified in is S ° same officer was ° for 
training courses for teachers (Chapter VII), he A c 2 
Assistant Superintendent of Physical Education Was postéd ib e i 
Sembilan and as a result considerable Progress was reported yA aie 
whole there was improvement but in physical training as in ‘Art and 


C 
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(aou there were ` insufficient 
(aata L lesson still reared its ugly | 
nane, exhilarating, enjoyable -wy 
expeit supervision. 


Supervising — «45 
lead and the rig! 
“Was not often foie 


sets. The dull, 
type of lesson. — 
ma cotres without 


ag steady impoovement 
Raffles College has probably shown 
In any subject of the curriculum. 
a high standard and in this connection 
St presidential address, on the subject 
in Arithmetic", to the Mathematical 


“Tt only remains to tell you where to find the boys who write clean, 
sensible, checkable working. Nearly twenty years ago I examined about 
my own weight of Arithmetic papers for the Cambridge Local. They 
came from every latitude and longitude, and were done by children of 
every colour of the rainbow and the coal-mine. Good papers came from 
West Africa, done by Macaulay Babington Gladstone and O. O. Onabanjo, 
and delightful papers from Mauritius in broken English that was half 
French. But the gem of the collection was a batch of twenty supremely 
beautiful from Penang. Most of them were up to the Distinction standard; 
and every one of them was a work of art, a joy to the eye and a rest 
to the brain. Every question was easier to check by reading it than by 
doing it again from the beginning. The boys who did them had names 
that would sound queer to you. But to my mind the important point is 
this: there is already in the world at least one place where Arithmetic is a 
thing of beauty and a joy to its doer and its corrector; and when once a 
man has seen the kind of work they do in Penang, it is impossible to 
persuade him again that Arithmetic need be the depressing slush that 
we make of it in this country. Therefore let us either teach our children 
to write clean sense in simple English words, or let us charter a large 
ship and invite the entire population of Penang to get aboard of her, 
come to this dark island of superstitions, slaughter and lies, and undertake 
the gigantic task of our education.” 


There were no particular developments in the other subjects of the 
curriculum, though reference should be made to the increasing attention 
paid to the correlation between History and Geography. Historical reference 
sections in school and staff libraries were no longer uncommon. Well 
equipped Geography rooms were to be found in schools all over the Straits 
Settlements and Federated Malay States, pride of place in this direction 
being taken by Perak. The photograph on the opposite page seeks to give 
some idea of the Geography Room in the King Edward VII School, 

aiping. The school geography room forms as important an aid ee ees 
geography teaching as the school journey. Pupils are made to see with their 
eyes and to create with their hands. So in this Room we find pictures, 
photographs, maps, models and specimens of every kind, many of m 
: photographed, made or collected by the pupils themselves. They are no 
just for show but for intensive examination and study. This Room contains 
a collection of local products that form a valuable miniature of Malavan 
industries and activities. 


The schools with lecture-rooms and laboratories fully equipped for the 
teaching of Science are Raffles Institution in Singapore, the Free School in 
Penang, the High School in Malacca, the Victoria Institution, Kuala Lumpur 


and two schools in Ipoh, the Anderson School and the Anglo-Chinese School, 


both of which opened laboratories in 1938 for the teaching of Science. In 
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At the end of the year a Committee was appointed by ihe Uy hide Sa 
r terms of reference : — OVEN ea A, 


the folhos bud ; 
ceo advise regarding the aims and general Datar of 
in Fnglish Schools 1n the Straits Settlenien's a He Shen, 

d “HA WA 


D A K 
EA, 


he type of laboratories and equipnjent Aetas, 
geji reire D 
LÀ 


teacivug 
Malay States and t 
that teaching.” 
The Deputy Director/Adviser was appointed Chairman, Mr, R, y y 
s g: š H E ka >. sl, He, 
Secretary and the other members were the Principal, College of yx 
the Professor of Chemistry, 


Raffles College, the Professor of Physics pm” 
College, and the Principal of St. Andrew's School, Singapore, The Ren” 
of the Committee is not expected before the end of 1939. TUNE 
Commercial subjects were taught at a number of schools, Some stru 
offered facilities for the learning of book-keeping, shorthand and iw 
writing, (book-keeping is the most common) and pupils entered lo 
book-keeping and shorthand in the Cambridge Examinations tut fs 
intrusion of vocational training into the curriculum of secondary whois 
is not found to be successful. A note on this work will be found in ; 
separate section of this chapter devoted to vocational education. 


One thousand nine hundred and seventy two boys from Government 
and Aided schools sat for the Cambridge Junior Certificate Examinatus 
and 1,439 passed a percentage of 73; the 1937 figures were 2,026, 1,471, 


D 
Mr 


and 72 respectively. One thousand six hundred and fifty-six boys frou 
Government and Aided schools sat for the Cambridge School Certificate 
Examination and 1,161 passed, a percentage of 70. Full details of the 


results of all candidates, including private candidates, will be found in 


- Appendix XII. 


Candidates from Government and Aided schools were as usual require 
to take the special School Certificate examination for Malaya which d'Be 
from the ordinary examination in demanding a pass in English and n 
requiring a second language. Except for this the Special Mal 
examination is in all respects identical with the ordinary examination. 


Liaison was maintained with the Ca : KIA 
: : : mbridge 1 Examinsti0z* 
Syndicate. "There was detailed discussion of local E redet iret offices 
of the Malayan Educational Service while on furlough a led meetings d 
Cambridge for special discussion. gh attended me 


A change was made in the 1938 Oral Enol; . : : 
the Cambridge Local abona. The Se d, connection "it 
of Examiners with the Deputy Director / Adviser ac conducted by a The 
Chief Examiner selected the passages for readin y as Chief Examiner. + 
tests and allocated the marks. He examined ai th PATEA qa conversatio? 
Malacca, and took the Junior and School Certific € candidates of one Centre 
one school in each State and in each of the ons candidates from at 12% 
member of the Board was associated with him in. two Settlements. Eac 
and in this way an attempt was made to get unif some of the examination 
marking. A report was issued giving details of th .?rmity in method and in 
errors. In the light of the experience gained a € test and a list of common 
tests has been prepared and details issued to Sihaba Scheme dor he 1939 
decide whether candidates should be given a s € test gë? 
usual, the fact that a candidat Ç Pass in thi 5 were set to 
schools were informed dia e passed was noted jn 11 8 Subject and, 25 

regarding the grades of pass awarded tificate. But 
. . — M accordance 
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with the marks. Of the total number Epis, + ote idates (gi TL 

entered for the Junior tests bs 7h | passe: ^ compared with 0137 

“This low figure was due to the " eak resuits of private ME — noo] 
candidates. The percentage of passes for boys from the L ment and 
Aided schools was 74; 514 boys faiicd and the passes were edo das follows- - 


Grade I, 9; Grade II, 171; UA 111, 387; Grade IV, 924. There Were 
2,530 entries (girls and boys) for the School Certificate tests and 7296 possed; 
the weakness of the private and private school candidates was compensated 
for by the good results of the girls (further reference to the girls’ results in 
- the Oral. Tests will be found in Chapter VIII). The percentage of passes 
for boys from the Government and Aided Schools was 74; 434 boys failed 
and the passes were graded as follows—Grade I, 18, Grade II, 98; Grade III, 
315, Grade IV, 776. p 


The more intensive oral test, made possible by delegating the 
examinations to a board rather than to one examiner, was generally welcomed 
by schools. The need for stressing the importance of Oral English in the 
highest classes is widely recognized and this attempt to indicate specific 
lines of preparation and to invest the oral tests with added dignity received 
encouraging support. "There. were naturally weaknesses-in detail, both in the 
tests themselves and in the organization, and much experiment is still needed. 
But useful suggestions were received for future tests and in time it is hoped 
to have a corps of expert examiners with the necessary knowledge and 
experience to produce a scheme of examination suited to local requirements. 


Other details regarding Government and Aided boys’ schools 
deserving of record are :— 


(1) Libraries.—Not only are facilities growing, but the reading habit is 
gradually spreading. Some schools had definite library periods under the 
supervision of a master, who assisted in the selection of books. It is 
exceptional to find a school without some kind of library and many have 
staff and class libraries as well. In Singapore the membership of pupils of 
Raffles Junior Library (public) increased by 118 and in Penang of the Penang 
Library (public) by 141. Reading rooms with magazines and papers were 
to be found in most schools. 


(2) Cinematograph — projectors.— There were nine  cinematograph 
projectors in schools throughout the country, five in the Straits Settlements 
and four in the Federated Malay States. The common complaint was the 
difficulty of procuring suitable films. The department has been exploring 
means of providing a supply of these films, but no satisfactory scheme has 
` yet been determined upon. 


(3) Magazines and Debating Socicties.—The great majority of schools 
maintained school magazines most of them of a high standard, and all 
. Secondary schools,-and many middle schools, had literary and debating 
. Societies. ` 
. (4) Other School Societies.—1n addition to the usual activities found 
n ali schools, to which reference has been made, there were numerous other 
Societies, such as historical, geographical, meteorological, philatelic and 
š: photographic societies, in the larger secondary schools. 


pe. (5) Loyal Celebrations.—Empire Day, Goodwill Day and the King's 
e Birthday were celebrated by all schools and the Birthday of the Ruler was 
e celebrated in each State of the Federation. 


+ (6) Gramophones and Wireless Sets.—These are increasing in number 
and are being used by schools more and more for educational purposes. 
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re beug rained in local Normal Classes, Thet ihe 
f I ses, Per. iber 
wis at that date was 17,775 and the average mca ENO us, 
. . S œL lite U 
in 1937 this figure was 26. Ninety-one ca. A rl 
` H ° D - Caclers (as 
and 13 women) were European or American; 22 of the men xd (75 Wen 
j $ - and + 1 
women were emploved in Government schools. Five hundred ` y ^f the 
a 5 . ba Ant an i 
four of the 560 local teachers had satisfactorily completed a course Ka farty. 
. - ` . . . . e eo hind 
in Normal Classes or higher institutions and of that number fus dn 
addition certificates of the standard of the Cambridg S ig 
addition ce ates e of the Cambridge School Certificate 
least, 25 of the local staff were graduates of universities and z6 sion 
e : ; : "Were 
graduates of Raffles College, to which reference is made in Chapte “y 
: pters VI and 
VII. The races of the 667 teachers were as follows :—Chinese 26; 
Wi 


Eurasians 130, Indians 114, Europeans and Americans 91, Malays 24 and 


tu a Aw r'her 27; 


Others 11. 

In the Federated Malay States, the number of teachers in the 
Government and Aided English boys’ schools at the end of the school year 
was 452, 426 being men and 26 women. The total enrolinent of the schools 
at that date was 12,715 and the average number of pupils to a teacher 
was 26; in 1957 this figure was 29. Fifty-six teachers (50 men and 6 women) 
were Europeans or Americans; 18 of the men, and 4 of the women, were 
employed in Government schools. (All the figures given exclude the stafi 
of the Malay College). All except two of the 382 local teachers had satis- 
factorily completed a course of training in Normal Classes or higher 
institutions, and 349 of these had passed the Cambridge School Certificate 
examination, six were graduates of universities and 48 were graduates of 
Raffles College, to which reference is made in Chapters VI and VII. The 
races of the teachers were as follows: Indians 170, Chinese 146, Europeans 
d Americans 56, Eurasians 47, Malays 26 and Others 7. 


The total number of teachers over the whole area was therefore 1,119 
oSo being men and 129 being women. The races of the 1,119 teachers were 
as follows:—Chinese 443, Indians 284, Eurasians 177; Europeans an 
Malays 50 and Others 18. f 


The European Mistresses in Government schools teach in the primary 
Cepartment (that is, in the first three classes of the school) or supervise tie 
work in that department and possess the Higher Froebel Certificate or some 
The missionary teachers are of two classes (i) members 
of the Roman Catholic Monastic Teaching Orders who possess the teaching 
qualifications required by the Orders to which they belong and (ii) 
Missionary Teachers who are not members of Monastic Orders and who as 
a rule possess British or American teaching qualifications. 


Details of the recruitment and training of teachers will be found in 
Chapter VIIp. Women teachers in boys' schools are on the same salary 
scale as similarly qualified teachers 1n the girls’ schools (Chapter VIIIs) ` 


The salary scheme for trained local men teachers is $130 a month risi 
bv annual increments of $10 a month to $300 (£182 A Dee nth d 
increments of £14 to £420). Five per cent. of the trained lócal tear] a 
can be given superscale salaries of $350 a month (£430 a year) eachers 
another five per cent. superscale salaries of $400 a month (£560 and yet 
degrees of Universities within the British a 


an 


Americans 147, 


similar qualification. 


Local teachers with 
approved by the Director o 
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Education, Malay States receive in «delition à pensionable allowanre of 525 
a month (£35 a year). Men missionary |! cehers receive $250 a month 
(£350 a year). Furonean masters in Goverment schools receive $400 a 
month rising by annual ";^orements of $25 a month to $800 (f.560 à year 
rising by annual increments of £35 to £1,120) For these European Masters 


there are a number of superscale posts at salaries ranging from $850 a 
month to $1,050 a month (£1,190 a year to £1,470 a year) 


The Government pays pensions to European Masters and Mistresses and 
trained local teachers in Government schools. The maximum pension that 
may be drawn is two-thirds of the final salary, and it is earned by 35 years’ 
service. The normal retiring age is 55 though a man may be given 
permission to retire at 50 and a woman may be required to retire on reaching 
45. The Government and the lay teachers in the aided schools contribute 
equal amounts to provident funds established for the benefit of these teachers. 


The Malay College, Kuala Kangsar, which is controlled by a Board of 
Governors, is here mentioned separately because it is the only entirely 
residential school in the country (except for the three private hill schools 
for European girls and boys). It is for selected Malays, particularly those 
of royal blood or good family. "There were 125 boys in the school at the 
beginning of the year and 141 at the end of the year. Sixteen boys left 
during the year, four of them on appointment as probationers in the Malay 
Administrative Service. The pupils were drawn from the four States of 
the Federation, from the Unfederated Malay States of Johore, Kelantan, 
Trengganu and Perlis, and from Brunei and Sarawak. Fees were charged 
except when exemption was specially granted by the Governors. The staff 
at the end of the year consisted of the Principal, three European Assistant 
Masters and five locally recruited Assistant Masters of whom four were 
Malays. The health of the boys was satisfactory throughout the year. In 
the Cambridge examinations 6 out of 9 passed the School Certificate 
examination and 1o out of 17 passed the Junior Certificate examination. 
On account of the present incidence of the fasting month, the College takes 
.the Cambridge examinations in July and the school year begins at the end 
of July. New boys are admitted in July instead of in January. All boys 
were either scouts or cadets. The total strength of the three Scout Troops 
was 79 and the Cadet Corps had three officers and 65 other ranks. All 
games were as usual compulsory, the three principal games played being 
Association Football, Cricket and Hockey according to the season. Each 
boy played three times a week and on the other days had the choice of Fives, 
Squash Tennis, Badminton, or an evening run. 'Two squash courts were 
completed at a total cost of $4,000. The swimming pool was very popular. 
here were always masters on duty and they took part in all games. The 

^^ Annual Athletic Sports were held as usual. Reference to the retirement 
OÍ Mr. C. BAZELL, Principal for over sixteen years will be found in Chapter II. 


|o. "There was no diminution in the need for the Singapore Government 
+. Afternoon Schools, the enrolment showing an increase of 7%. These schools 
E (four in number) use in the afternoon the buildings of Government schools, 
. Which have morning sessions only. They accommodate pupils unable to : 

` gain admission to the morning schools and they are staffed by qualified and 
_ trained teachers who are without employment. Co-operation and liaison 
^ With the morning schools continued and as opportunity occurred promising 
- boys from the afternoon schools were drafted into the morning schools. The 
.. €nrolment of these afternoon schools was 1,097 at the end of the school year 


` compared with 1,026 in 1937. The total expenditure was $43,247 and the 
— total revenue $39,947. 


é 
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Total F.M.S.' .. 77 8,063 1,247 
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e were 568 teachers employed in these private schools, 388 men an 
iine ° pr omen were either Europeans or 


180 women; 66 of the men and 28 of the w | 
trained local teachers; 31 of the men and 7 of the wona e d 
graduates. In addition there were 17 who were students in e SE 
Classes. The fees in most of these schools were the same al Vus D 
and Aided schools but a few charged fees at a slightly higi "he appoint 
graded increases for higher classes. An important change W Sot Private 
ment in September, 1938 of a European Officer as Gen n Singapore 
English Schools in Singapore. It has since become possib!! nection a 
to exercise Closer supervision, and to give more frequent Insp the Group 
advice so that some improvement may be anticipated. In Penang Pahang 
Supervisor was also Supervisor of the private schools. "ble to arrange 
Negri Sembilan and, to a lesser extent, in Perak it was poss! ` Educati 
for adequate supervision. But the heavily burdened Selango the rapidly 
Department was unable to exercise adequate supervision over 
extending private schools in that State. 


In 1938 the private schools were for the first tin 
Efficiency Certificates and of the schools that aval 
invitation 19 in the Straits Settlements and 13 in the Federate 
qualified for the certificate. Appendix XXIII gives a list of t 4 it 
Private schools in general are far from satisfactory in their work ant rable 
hoped that the award of these certificates to schools that form Se and 
esceptions will be both a stimulus to them and also a guide to paren 


guardians. i 


me invited to apply de 
led themselves Ç e 
d Malay 

hese scho? 5. 


. (ii) VOCATIONAL ` 
. ion.—Informatio i ical Schoo» 
Technical Education n regarding the Technic 
Kuala Lumpur, Federated Malay States will be found in Chapter VI, and 
' about the technical classes in the Straits Settlements, held in connect n 
«ith the Government Evening Ce in Chapter X under Adult Education: 
- ¡on.—The Govern - 1 
ercial Education $ ment Commercial hool, 
Comm ly central commercial school in the Straits EA dicm an 
States. It became a separate entity in 1938. During 
der: ed from the house where it had been temporarily accommodated 
Rep „ears and was ch as IA de ang ac home at Hutchings 
'hich was allo E d , 
of whi ed to it he school drew its boys 
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-a and the average atte: ance 141 as compared vit 118 ame 112 r.-pec- 
dedi a t047. dts excellent record of exo sation successes was Lally 
tively i 1937. 


maintained in 1938 but more important still was the continued success of its 
pupils in their post-school careers which has resulted in preference being 
viven by employers to pupils of the school. 8 f 

^ [n Singapore there is no central commercial school but there are three 
schools with commercial departments, namely  Raffles Institution, 
St. Joseph' Institution and the Convent of the Holy Infant Jesus. The 
Penang Convent also has a commercial department. »- i 


Reference has already been made under i (a) above to the smattering 
of commerce included in the curriculum of various secondary schools in 
the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States. Encouragement is 
not given to this intrusion of vocational subjects into the already overloaded 
secondary curriculum. i . I 


Most of the commercial education in the Federated Malay States, and 
a large amount of it in Singapore, is undertaken by private schools and 
evening classes conducted by private schools. "These schools were much 
more efficient than most of the private English schools to which reference 
was made in Section 1 (a) of this chapter. The three private commercial 
schools in Singapore had 405 students at the end of the school year and the 
four private commercial schools in Kuala Lumpur 281 students. There 
were two small private commercial schools in Perak and there were also 
commercial departments in three private English schools in that State. 


Commercial students enter for the London Chamber of Commerce 
examinations which are held twice a year. In 1938 there was for the 
Commercial Certificate a total of 2,459 (289 from women) subject entries in. 
the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States with 1,453 passes (179 
women), a percentage of 59.and for the Higher Certificate there were 489 
subject entries (33 from women) with 149 passes, a percentage of 30. 
Nearly all these entries were from the Colony: only 89 subject entries (12 
from women) in the Commercial Certificate and 62 (5 from women in the 
Higher Certificate were from the Federated Malay States, the passes being 
32 (3 women) and 15 (one woman) respectively. 


It should not be concluded from the large.entries for the London 
Chamber of Commerce examinations in Singapore and Penang that the 
- Supply of well qualified clerks is greatly in excess of the demand. A large 


Proportion of the candidates in these examinations are adults in employment’ 


who are seeking to improve their qualifications. "There is nevertheless 
Severe competition for employment and in the lower grades the supply is 
Considerably in excess of the demand. But saturation point has not yet 
ten reached in the highest grades where there are openings for applicants 
With high.scholastic qualifications, in particular a good knowledge of 
English, and sound commercial training. I l 
E: Industrial Education.—There were seven schools engaged in giving 
ya - industrial education, namely four in the Straits Settlements (the 
. ¿overnment Trade School in Singapore, the Government Trade School in 
“mang, the Government Trade School in Malacca and a private (mission) 
S “School in Singapore, which was not yet functioning at the end of the year) 
. and three in the Federated Malay States (the Trade Schools at Kuala 
Lumpur ; Ipoh and at Bagan Serai). It should be noted that the private 
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hop. and Include turning, boring, screw-cutting and 

Plain milling, vertical milling, slotting, shapping, 

surface grinding, drilling, tapping and repetition 

. the, and tool and cutter grinding on the special 

machine for that purpose. The whole of the installation of machinery, 
etc. was carried out by the boys themselves. 


The Government Trade School in Singapore had an enrolment of 119 in 
1938. Admission to the school is open to all races, and is by eee 
applicants who have held scholastic qualifications equal to or Se dd 
Standard VI certificate of a Government or Aided School. The stan SCH 
scholastic attainments of applicants is rising yearly. Of these, GER and 
the general mechanics training course (which includes genera Kane 
benchwork, black-smiths work, machine-shop practice, motor me the newly 
welding), 17 the electrical and 14 the plumbing course, and she and i! 
formed course in radio service work. Each is a three es ve electi: 
1938, 29 students completed their training, namely 19 vens uin done £07 
cians and five plumbers. Asin past years some outside wor bo of $15 
which the gross revenue was $2,158 (£251 155. 4d.) a WA a as 102 
(£18 4s. od.). No additions or alterations were made to kawa new school 
authority was given for the erection, ona new site, of a comp k on the en 
with twice the accommodation of the present buildings. wor mission 0 
site began at the end of the year. There was great demand ir boys fell fat 
many applicants had to be refused. The supply of | employment. 
short of the demand and all who left readily found P culty: 
Cadet Corps was maintained but in circumstances of some s wit P 
unsuccessful effort was made to secure affiliation of the GH were Pal 
Volunteer Air Force. Fees of $3 a month ($36 or £4 4s. a year) Ye sani? 
by all except a Jimited number of poor students. The staff Y blic orks 

y 1937, with the Electrical Adviser (an ofücer of the Pu Radi? 
as for SE paying regular visits, except that a new European, and 
Departa was appointed. The Advisory Committee met regular? 
orem and sustained interest in every department of the school- de 
took’ ng ‘Trade School supplies courses similar to those f 

The Fe col and conditions of admission are similar. At the SS 
sera eat there were 111 students, 78 in the General Engine 
the S 


: a 
; trical and 15 in the Plumbing. Fourteen students» 
8in Bod and plumbing courses were not started until 1937) 
(the elec In the first and second year courses withdraw? 
gainst 36 in 1937; Six Of these left to take up employment . 
d 14 as ase” 
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— executed orders to the value of $1,173.39 (4136 175. 11d.) 


<. $263.62 (£30 15s. 1d.) has been credited to th 
employment for pupils trained in the . 


“Schools at the end of the school year, 134 Were 


66 


and the reason assigned for most of the others was poverty and the consequent 
necessity of finding work immediately. The fees were the md ] 

Singapore including remission for poor boys. Gross receipts for work 
done in 1938 amounted to $5,000 of which $1,300 was profit and credited 
to Government. But to this should be added $2,000 being the estimated 
cost of the work done by trainees in wiring the new annexe installing 
benches, offices, etc., which was occupied in September. The ‘Advisory 
Committee continued to give invaluable help; two Chinese members, repre- 
senting an oil-mill and a foundry, joined the Committee. At the 1938 
Malayan Agri-Horticultural Exhibition at Kuala Lumpur, at which five 
EE Schools exhibited the Penang Trade School was awarded the Silver 

edal. 


The Malacca Trade School commenced the year with an enrolment of 
46 students in the carpentry and tailoring classes. Most of the students in 
“both sections came from rural districts and most of them from Malay 
schools. Thus the Malacca Trade School is different in type from the 
Singapore and Penang schools which recruit only from the English schools 
and where the medium of instruction is English. In this school the 
medium of instruction is Malay though English is used and taught. 
Admission is open to all races but only 9 in 1938 were not Malays. Fees 
of $1 (2s. 4d.) a month were charged. These fees were remitted for five 
poor boys. Three Malays and one Chinese received scholarships of $6 
a month and 6 Malays scholarships of $3 a month. Three Malay students 
were provided with Scholars' Railway Season Tickets. The carpentry section 
was inspected on two occasions by officers of the Public Works Department 
and both reports were satisfactory. The Tailoring Department was 
inspected by the European in charge of the Tailoring Department of Messrs. 
Robinson & Co., Ltd., Singapore. The report indicated that satisfactory 
progress had been made and included useful recommendations which were 
at once adopted. The third year carpentry students were allowed to under- 
take orders for work and articles of various kinds were made. They kept 
time sheets and made out complete costings for their work. They received, 


as their share of the profits, $724.37 


individual accounts in the Post Office Savings Bank. The Tailoring section 


The sum of 
e accounts of students. 


It was found difficult to get I 
ake their trade and take any employ- 


king the school of more use to the 
ouch with local requirements, an 
ar. This committee met 


ment offered. With the object of ma 


` and visited the school on several occasions. 
[m decided, in order to increase the chan 
m desirable (1) to amend the carpentry course 
_ Students should be taught with a definite 
` tion work rather than cabinet-making and (2) 


ces of employment, that it was 
so that the first and second year 
bias towards building construc- 
to introduce, in the third 
imple metal work and elementary 
dations were approved. 


s Settlements Government 'Trade 
Chinese, 81 Malays, 27 


Eu : ; 

The Mal or Eurasians, 13 Indians, and 3 belonged le K taces, 

ot gie Ce school as explained above was predominantly Malay. 53% 
Je Penang trainees and 67% of the Singapore trainees were Chinese; 


Of the 258 trainees in the three Strait 
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f There is also a trailoring section, separate from the mechanical sect 
with a three-year course. Section, 


experimen 
: t 
lly it ge d 


Malays receive preference in selection and the majority of the boys 
come from Malay schools. In 1938, 107 out of 110 boys were Malays and 
most of them received free education and a subsistence allowance. The 
old Maxwell School building (the Maxwell School was closed in 1934) was 
used as a hostel for 83 of the Malay boys. Most of the boys in the school 
know no English on entry. They learn English through Evening Ge 
but this does not prove sufficient. Employers are demanding a knowledge 
of English. 


A S 
At the end of the school year, 24 of the mechanics and 6 tailors ba 


i t, 4 with 
completed their courses. Of the former 23 ice e e 
the Royal Air Force and 8 at the Naval Base. and three of 


loyed l 
have passed through the school only seven are unemploY employment. 


i found 

these do not want employment. Only one o scr de E 
As the other five lacked both experience pi ip rien 

‘them at school for another year, to pay them ZE the remain er 0 
the profits of work done on payment, and to p 1 to set up in business. ` 

oft to provide them later with working moe y cages and e 
the nde of 1938 $ 380.67 a m. Arum Tailoring account. € : 
ing to I ai Í : 
iere was $538.96 slandiag fo Wa Dollars was rad D Ai P 
Se jo work done by the mechanical section. 


. H ° a 
presented the school with a Vildeheest air frame mam we Ss ate k 
i 0 
The Ipoh Trade School was started In s ent that und d 
Perak. It is similar to the Kuala Lumpur S y ES 


0 
: ubsistence 4 Jaces 
tailoring section. Until r937 all boys received a S ¿ of the P 


keep 50% 

$10 (£i 3s. 4d.) a month. In 1937 1t was SSC SEH j p ut of the $ "n 
for boys of other races with monthly fees of 5 3 beginning of the ud the 
enrolled in 1938 only 9 were fee paying. Att E. : mp d 
ere 69 trainees. Twenty two trainees left 10 d 20 immediately the 
three-year course. All were awarded certificates an At the endo: 
loyment and posts were offered to the other Ga ac 3 dia SÉ 

SC year there were 85 trainees (61 Malays, 19 1 , de 


e the + al ` 
Furasians). It was still necessary for the school to shar building p K 


- in view of commitments in the State five-year n ) 

School m peter le to ask for a separate hostel. Revenue ea red with 
it was nọ 852.03 (£332 145. 8d.) for the year as comp 

d to $2,852.03 (£ 2 resent I 
amounte (£233 15- od.) in 1937. The Royal Air Force pr 1 Depa 
20 lage of a two-seater bombing machine; the Medica of añ 
complete 2 SE Morris tourer car; the Kay Mines, the Jur mned 
ment a con en complete; the Sanitary Board, Tapah two conde ith 

d pump rries. One reconditioned universal milling machine W 

Morris (one tonl re three-operation Murez welding set and a John Lang 
e a 
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š : LU g "nori 
lathe were added to (Die: The Government agreed 


Chuck and centre. vation fee of 36 for promising students in the Diesel 


: exami : TP A E : 
OM us class whe wish to sit for the Pozine Drivers Certifi- 
E least 12 candidates should be able te ako the #sanination shortly. 
cate. £ " . D. A Au 

The Bagan Serai ^ rada School was started b lo 20 ond gives 4 three year 

e in carpentry aud cabinet-making. Besides aiming at training full- 
ne workers in the trade, ix has also provided carpentry instructors for 
1 


y and has aimed at making “handy men” of rural workers. No 
nde ie and no subsistence allowance is given. All the boys are 
drawn from Malay schools. English is taught in the school. There were 
30 trainees at the end of the year. The exceedingly small enrolment (6) of 
1937 was fortunately not repeated and 15 new students were admitted. ‘The 

. introduction of a profit-sharing scheme in 1937, by which 80 per cent. of 
the difference between cost price and selling price of articles was entered in 
a savings bank account of the student possibly stimulated interest in the 
school. No studént draws his money until he completes the course. 
Seventeen boys completed the three-year course at the end of the year and 
were looking for employment. Co-operative shops belonging to ex-students 
existed at Bagan Serai and Telok Anson and received orders for school 
furniture. Revenue earning work of the school during the year amounted to 
$411.86 as compared with $166.30 in 1937. 


Musical Education.—Reference was made in Chapter V to the teaching 
of music in the English schools and to the work of the Master of Music in 
Singapore. There were also two private schools, one in Singapore with an 
enrolment -of 152 and one in Penang with an enrolment of 37, exclusively 
teaching music. Throughout the Federated Malay States and the Straits 
Settlements there are in all centres music tutors with varying numbers of 
pupils. A peripatetic examiner conducts every year the practical examina- 
tions of the Trinity College of Music. The total entries for the theoretical 


and nana examinations of the College in 1938 were 312 of whom 300 
passed. I I : 


^ i CHAPTER VI ` 


i 
d 


UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGIATE (PosT-SECONDARY) EDUCATION 


t 


* 


(i) Arts and Science ` 


The most advanced educational institutions i i 

: ns in Malaya are the Kin 
Edward VII College of Medicine, Singapore, which is a Goverment 
Be, Dot connected in any way with the Department of Education 
c ugh the Director of Education is a Member of the Council, and Raffles 


er : More detailed reference 
e of Medicine will be found in Part I of this Report. 


Or a pass deg 
‘the College diploma 2 P 
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d ` ‘ir ü Dare 
" ted as 3 ' R, a Urn 
A ceded hy Dr. W LINE SSldent ul Lii the : iba T, 
ny: Ss : i ` ¿SU R 
L Tev Lo jd dviser. 2 D.LIT >” M. Wu d Deven i “ty 
“Ty 2 S th Ñ Nd tre 
ET J RM Sh. ir 
T ER GH n's Scholarships. he a iis Ta 
SMDS = 
ps, e fifteent SINCE they y Te rest SS ation for t 
€ eighth since they were restored in , F the Straits Sete] N 
held in September. The mining body ig le Malay ima 
delegacy i ens, 


Onours degree at Oxforg 
each of the four 


scholarships may 
each succeeding ye 


ships may be won by candidates of any 
scholarships One is open to candidates of 
Malays only. The t i 


and Lee Lian CHvE 


Queen's Scholarship Clas 4 
Raffies Institution. S; g 


having received his secondary 
cholarships were 

` MENG of the Victoria Institution Kuala md and 

(the Scholarship restricted to Malays) ABU BARAR BIN Tu of ing 
Taiping. ` 


P 


(ii) Professional 


San ! This school, a success 
— , ` Em 
(a) The Technical School, Kuala Lumpur under the Public ios 
to a similar school closed about the year 1914, Paseo January, 1931 W 
De artment from October 1925, when it opened, u In 1935 it ceas e : 
i : s transferred to the Department of Ee of Selangor thovg Í 
^ Federal School and was taken over by the State ides courses in dn 
Ge es to serve the whole Peninsula. It prov d Telecommunicane 
Bic. Surveying, Mechanical, lee S posi of pu 
e ing c training ca] an 
. and accepts students for er lectrical à ° 
I mind in the Public Works, Survey, Railways, e admission a 
pag was aphs Departments. The conditions SE de mathema 
aud a school education, particularly in Englis 
p possible in elementary science. 
an 


ith $3 
ared WI as 
rere 111 full-time students in May, 1938 as neni K 
Las rnment students were divided among hs 25, Dra? 
m. TOS. SM Works 28, Survey 24, Posts and d e I. is 
follows : —Pu Railways 4, Sanitary Board (Kuan. e III stude? 
and Irrigation CLR 20 fee-paying private students. Of t Peraining ü 
addition there we Twenty-three students completed their aying pri 
were Malays. ew Government students with 23 fee-p ved unsu 
49 year and 58 n d. During the year rr students who pro nd o 
me > were admitte a re removed from the roll. At the e As usu 
students ical career Keen S 154 as compared with 126 in 1937- epted: 
to a tech nrolment wa hose seeking admission could be acc Si 
the total e tion of thos "S 57 i 2, Indians 3 
vear 11 propor dents were—Malays 57, Chinese 52, 
only a S the 154 stu 
The rac 


Eurasians 10- 


yate 


ited 
e 
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iti ildi i sly occupied by the 

the re-conditioned buildings previously e 

RE e Institute were utilised as a hostel. The arrangement is 
eed only makeshift. The distance from the school led to a decrease 


in athletic activities. A severe outbreak of malaria played havoc with 
attendances and work suffered in consequence. 


Officers of the Engineering Branch of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department continued their series of special lectures in various “a 
of Telecommunication. The Medical Department arranged the. usua 
yearly course in First Aid. Additions were made to the library. | 
Equipment was increased by addition to the physics laboratory and to the 
telecommunication laboratory. The workshop opened in I937 amply 
justified its establishment and was unable to complete the work that flowed 
into it. 


d, (the Public Works Department was 
responsible for the conduct of examinati 1 


aminations for its apprentices). Twenty- 
three students completed their training during the year and all obtained 
employment except one who is 


Proceeding to final studies elsewhere. 


(b) The School of Agriculture, Malaya, Serdang.— This School is under 
the direction of the Agricultural Department, Feder 
Straits Settlements. 


I. in ated Malay States and 
h t irecto dvi is ex- : 
of its Advisory Commi y r viser Is ex-officio a member 


1931. It provides two 
ear course with English 
| 1 Siving the student a Sound ini 
Malayan agriculture with 


à sum of $, 8 the cost of tran 
taking ‘the Qo. (629 4s.) a i 


i x Meet the cost of a Student 
he o 175 (£20 Tos : 
States mist Course, The Governments of the F a e 
Scholarship S Set lements give a Number of des 
T crea year, for the two 


major" and “mine 7 

S 1 -ye C 

idates for the ry ar and one- ourses respectively. 
major scholarships (8 F.M.S, 3 S.S.) 
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ips (6 F.M.S., 3 S.S.) — l 
g the school in 1938 was appr ID I938, v 
er student. There is accommodation proximately em 
he number of “students” in deed a total of 
of whom 23 were private and fee-paying) GC the eng 
m five were private and fee-payin » number 
25 were Malays, 29 Chinese, 3 Indians a S the 
d Malay States, the Straits Settlement, 


scholarsh 


race; they came from t 

Johore and Trengganu. In April, 24 completed the two-year cour 
24 the one-year (course and left the school: the majority Segen 
employment. rly 


(iii) Ex-pupils and Higher Education 
£ ex-pupils of the Straits Settlements and the Federated 
‘ties abroad and to other places of higher 
ex-pupils are not 


A number 0 
ded to Univers! 

derated Malay States 
ext annual report 


Malay States procee 
ducation. The numbers of Fe 
available though it is hoped to collect them for the nex 
but the following are as far as can be ascertained the numbers of Straits 
Settlements ex-pupils pursuing higher studies :— 
Singapore Penang Malacca 
Universities in Great Britain 37 35 I 
King Edward VII College of 6 l 
Medicine, Singapore zai 38 17 
Raffles College, Singapore --- 82 2 5 
Hongkong University  I5 27 5 
Chinese Universities à I == a 
Indian Universities Em 4 3 3 
American Universities Sei 
Other Uni iti ji e 
niversities pu ^4 Y — 
F Ew ae 
ç 185: 114 20 
The Students-in-Britai 
-Britat e . zuala 
Lumpur (for the RM ve in Singapore, Penans and Kuri 
organization 1n London (the Vi ay States), which work throug the paré 
ictoria Lea | 7 assistant 
gue), continued to give t 
m hle 
e pa^. 
tion 


to students i 
proceeding to Great Britain £ 
or higher studies. 
d dissem”? 
campaig of 
. to 


prop 
dissuade parents from and pupi 
S sen 'upils. 
It is still not realised that p their sons It was frequently necessa" . 
"n S unwise for SS? daughters to Great prital® 
udents to go t lan 
go to Eng the 


course pro yosed or w 
little use E them on id. Intention 
in-Britain Committee i r FETH to Mal Pursuin i i 
Brit: is of great v alaya g studies likely t? b 
periodically drawn to it. The Fega e and The work of the Student” 
h era th al Së 
e an area for effective o Malay o cf school U 
ation States Corti L š M 
ar unittee HEI" 
gib a 


with too larg 


separate Committe 
id 
a proposal te foi 


ins 
n in 1938. 


LN ` 
OnSiderat 
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CHAPTER VII 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


(a) Teachers in Malay Vernacular Schools 


Sultan Idris Training College.-—lu Chapter IV (b) reference was made 
to the selection of boys from the Malay Vernacular Schools as pupil 
teachers and the preparation they receive for the Entrance Examination 
of the Sultan Idris Training College. These pupil teachers enter for the 
examination between the ages of 16 and 18, the maximum age of admission 
to the College. The best candidates from each State are selected, in 
accordance with the allotted quota of admissions. The College provides 
a three-year course which includes, in addition to formal professional 
training, higher education in the, Malay language and literature, Malay 
history, geography, mathematics, hygiene, physical training, art, basketry, 
and religious knowledge (instruction in the Koran). Graduates of the 
College are designated '"Trained Teachers”. 


The foundation of the Sultan Idris Training College in 1922, in place 
of two older colleges, one at Malacca and one at Matang, is described in 
Part I of this Report. It is a Perak institution but it receives students 
from all parts of the Peninsula and from Sarawak and Brunei. 'The cost 
of the establishment is borne from Federal funds in the first instance. 
The amount paid by the Federated Malay States and Straits Settlements 
respectively is proportionate to the number of students from each, while 
the Unfederated Malay States pay a fixed sum for each pupil. _ 


i A Translation Bureau is attached to the College which translates into 
the 


vernacular and sees through the press text-books for the schools and 
also a variety of novels and books of general interest. 


Towards the end of 1938 a Standing Advisory Committee for the 
College was appointed. The Deputy Adviser on Education was appointed 
Chairman, the Principal of the College Secretar 


] | y and the other members 
were—the Director of Co-operation, the Principal, 


the State Medical and Health Officer, Perak, Inche 
M.C.S., Inche MAEMUD BIN MAT, M.C.S., 
fOHAMED ARIF (Malay representative of th 
Mr. A. T. NEWBOULT, M.C.S. (in the capacity 
European ofücer with district experience) 
holding its first meeting early in 1939. 


Mr. E. C. Hicks was Acting Principal f 7 
I ] pal trom ist January to 7th March 
when Mr. D. R. SWAINE resumed duty uude 


i i ] as Principal and continued to hold 
€ appointment until the end of the year. Mr. G. Burcsss, Art 
Coa g ndeni, Federated Malay states, was in char 
of Met elo until his departure on leave in May. Mr. J. Pearce, Master 
Phys e returned from furlough on 28th July. The Superintendent of 
Së SC Education, Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States, who 
er SEH attached to the college went on leave prior to retirement on the 
Mala ovember. At the end of the year there were also on the staff 18 
asters and two religious instructors. 


School of Agriculture, 
HAMZAH BIN ABDULLAH, 
Inche MOHAMED ALI BIN 
e Straits Settlements), and 
of a Malayan Civil Service 
. The Committee will be 


ge of the College 


y assistant m 
at noie beginning of 1938 there were 383 students in residence, while 
ee E of the year there were 381. "The corresponding figures for 1937 
froin CN and 365. One hundred and seventy seven of the students were; 
iom d Federated Malay States, 113 from the Straits Settlements, 85 
E Unfederated Malay States; four from Brunei and two from 

awak. In addition one Kelantan and three Perak teachers attended a 
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Month's refre 
SU Š refresh 
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USO received t 


71 Were treated. 
distressingly 
future be given when Pupil teachers are selected condition wil i 


I : : 
follows + — 25 students Were examined and graded as 


. 1 3 
First Class iw Y X^ ET E: K 
Second Class ... oe ... op ` 82 
Third Class H ... .. 28 37 
IIQ 125 


There were no failures. The improvement in the standard noted in the 
past two or three years was maintained. The results in Literature ves 
good and in the Language section the average ma Ein History 
]ow marks were gained by a number of candidates. The iubes in the 
were stil not satisfactory. There was a slight: Improv i 


: : sas still only fat. 
standard of Arithmetic but the standard of E 7 was room fot 


. The standard in Geography continued good T Writing and Drawing 
improvement in the Physical Geography section. good resi 


(subjects in which Malays have special aptitude) Nia and Practice d 
obtained. Most candidates did well in E An extension 


Teaching and the standard of last year: was mal sas approved 
1939 to the existing College Practising Se df the Malay Scho 
arrangements were completed for the handing V j Hygiene m 
Kalumpang to the College as a Practising - i 

Training and Manual Training were satisfactory- and the ba 

past years in practical gardening was maintaine 


excellent 119 in summ 
In the second year examination all the studens ons Yee: 
passed. The all round standard was higher than 1 and all qual: moore 
the first year examination there were 139 candidates ires failed in Wet 
otion to the second year class. Only two candi candidates 
Pn. one section. It is noteworthy that the two highest 
both from Kelantan. 
There w ; ied : rork. 
arch was carried out in each feld of wor . g the 
but forte nown as Yuzen P was further developed ae a 
techn! : ‘ork was turned out and found ready sale. o 
tive bicis copper blocks and dyeing) ade excellent pr Jay” 
Wach d craftsman appointed in 1937: this craft interests uite 
under the sc? “nd materials necessary are cheap and simple village): 
and the toolS h of the pocket of the dweller in the kampong Y e can 
z eac ompared with machine printing but no machin e 15 
ualities of a genuine hand-made batek and ther 
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low and special attention to tho A. admissions was aed = 


aima A ae 


rks were good though . 


E the 
ere no notable changes in the Craft School qum Japanese ` 


CAWANGAN DONUMEN 
DITERIMA 


¡A 
PERPUSTAKAAN 
talay discri visui y (py hl ANN Vlil. 


‘no doubt ths! 


ai ess à y . hi ) FAL gy 
iJe whet his pocket vid allow it. [The pottery 5 toit HENGE Xu hou: 
dus fi U i H Al Aa AAA `: BUE 
Pe med s,ccesstullv. "Ziler experu uere Hable BBA local glaze 
But with little success as yt. The silver section con th 


rock old Svala Kangsar silversmith and articles of a high 
cep K were produced. "The weaving, too tedious to be 
popular, followed along the lines of past years, In the minor crafts section, 
work was done in carpentry, chick-making, book-binding, lamp-shade 
making and tailoring and provided employment for a number of local 
workers. The total value of the sales in the various sections of the Craft 
School and from basketry amounted to $1,318.70 (£153 16s. 11d.) as 
compared with $1,101.35 (£128 os. rod.) in 1937. Over So per cent. of 
this amount came from basketry which is not a specialised craft school 
section but is learnt by all students. I 


Indoor and outdoor games were played as usual. Association football 
was the major game in the first term, that is up to May, and hockey for 
the remainder of the year. There were inter-house competitions in these 
two games and in volley ball, badminton and ''sepak raga jubilee’ (sepak 
raga is a local basket ball game and ''sepak raga jubilee' an adaptation 
introduced in Negri Sembilan during the Jubilee year of King George V.). 


In the indoor games table tennis and chess took pride of place but draughts 
and bridge were also played. 


The Dramatic Society flourished and presented “Laksamana Mati 
di-Bunoh" (“The Admirals Murder") a tragedy written by Enche’ 
MOHAMED SAID BIN HAJI Hussain of the College staff. 


A Simplex Sound Projector was installed during the year and films, 
many but by no means all educational, were shown (and heard) regularly. 


The strength of the College Volunteers (The Sultan Idris Company, 
Federated Malay States Volunteer Forces) was 6 officers and 1 59 other 
ranks, and 20 bandsmen. Interest in shooting was maintained. All 
qualifed in Table B, Part I, 63 (18 marksmen), 45 fired the Lewis Gun 
course and of these r2 were marksmen, 27 were placed in the first class 
and 6 in the second class. Owing to an outbreak of measles there was 


no camp in 1938 but tactical exercises were carried out in the neighbourhood 
of the College. 


The total strength of the seven College Scout Troops at the beginning 
of the year was 196 which included 12 officers and 24 boys in the troop 
attached to the Malay school. Tenderfoot and Second Class Examinations 
were held with gratifying results. Owing to shortage of officers there was 
no training for proficiency badges and for the same reason no First Class 
tests were held. A camp lasting one week was held for 61 scouts and 
Officers, It was „a great success. It was found possible to provide the 
Scouts with special Headquarters away from but adjacent to the College. 

: On the visit of H.E. the High Commissioner to the Col 
July, Volunteers and Scouts formed the Guard of. Honour. 
3 atus College attaches special importance to the various extra-mural 
os es = vital to the development of character and personality. The 
S Colle P on the opposite page shows one of the most efficient of the 

: Bliss organizations, namely the, Band. The band is on the College ` 
EEN EU ite behind is the Principal's house and peeping over the 
; Pride NZ edge can be seen the bandstand where the band plays every 
‘gives sone da during term time. This group is representative and thus 
E gent d ea of the appearance, bearing and physique of the students 
DUE Y. The check sarongs are made at the College and provide the 


ege on 14th 
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UR Touch to a unif 
a un = 
> = Mr. Beres Loc LM that Visitors 
Ys e er SE SOCKHART Puts it when regard t 
i * the Malay regiment, “ kit i R le Ach Idee 
T peo 5 melt h , Simila d 
Ost per student, exclusive OË trane Parts’) T Thies 
na e “U With $306.13 (Ls 148. 4d.) in 199% 1 NIS $326.2 (£ 
ET Mara fs 3 sage NAS M. š 103° Mos A A 
i tlowance ‘UF depreciation of buildings for (N This fig Wa 3d) 
asters, or fo i : i ave sal: Mak 
' OF ior pensions but it Includes the Cost of San ; Passages $ 
A The Translation Bureau was Tesponsible for publi Ge Of building 
1S sch i Ase . a lis ; 
va p ool mn 10 of which were available for Schools bei < Thn 
v ear lere were § other new or revised editions of Ee the end of 
preparation and not completed, Sixty-one bills enactments and, els i 
ot various kinds, Mostly of a legal nature, ` slate, Tagen 
Secretariats I 


Were trans] 
and for Government 


Departments. 


Singapore, post-normal courses for teachers 
e held on Saturday mornings throughout the year and in 


and practical teaching for all teachers included 
er work for selected teachers. 

o demonstrate the types of lessons t 
ning scheme for Malay schools. 
In Penang refresher courses in G 


Officers. In Malacca Handwork cl 
teachers who h 


hat should be included 


ardening were given by the Agricultural 
asses for selected teachers were given by 
ad taken the post-graduate course at the Sultan ee 
College. In Selangor instruction in the teaching of Romanized dp boe 
Arithmetic was given in three centres. In Negri Sembilan "hee e 
were held by the Assistant Superintendent of Physical pud la 
that State. In Pahang instruction to teachers was given in Je imd 
monthly pay days and also through the ‘‘Warta Pejabat ` e d a 

special refresher course for Head Teachers was held at Kuala lapis. 


eis ul Port 

Special reference must be made to the ambitious and ned e 
Dickson Refresher Course attended by 240 Negri Sembilan " P and itis 
Dickson. Negri Sembilan has had similar courses in past yea 1 schoo 
hoped to make them triennial ¡ ation, 
subjects and there w $653 
Teachers 


3 usua 
n future. The course covered the 


[2994 ns 
i a ‘ ' Associatio 
Other Teachers? Activities. There were active Teachers’ A 


me ° 
in all Settlements and States. They each had a full program ant 
professional, social and athletic activities. It was the turn of Ry » officit! 
Malay Teachers to be responsible for “*Majallah Guru” the mont : Negri 
organ of seven Teachers” Associations namely those of Selango ‘Penang 
Sembilan and Pahang in the Federated Malay States, of Singapore of 
and Malacca in the Straits Settlements, and of the Unfederated ° Tis 
Kelantan. In addition the Singapore Malay Teachers’ Association m ni 
its journal “Saujana” for the fourth year and the Penang Associati 
quarterly magazine ''Berita Sekolah” 


for the fifth year. ;ded 
The training of Malay school teachers Prepares them for their many-5! 
ctivities. The Teachers” Association 
a š 


d -ards 
> make no smal] contribution tow4 
the same end. The Malay teachers of to-day through parents’ days, spor 


and games, scout troops and other schog SrEanisations are establishing 
a dë 


d the life ; re 
à tween the schools an and homes 5n. nd à 
contact Othe whole-bearted support of the e unit the Villages a 
eniisting 


ommunit hi v art, 
1 should be, both the servants and the leaders Y of which they 
as they f 
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A course in Physical ` 


(b) Teachers in Chinese Vernacular Schools 
( dc a ° Stunqte Sa > nts. 
10 training classes for men in the Straits Settleme á 
‘pr o +3 2 ^ alot 
There W nos would not be able to compete with the normat tram : 
Se ` . : 2 e E 7 “Die 
Locally traine trained Chinese teachers who continued during 193% L e ui 
and university tT at numbers from the occupied territories. Reference to 
China In gres 4 ! in Chapter VIII (bj. 
BO raining of women teachers will be found in Cha] 
> 


Fed Malay States there were no Government classes for 
P O or oim) vernacular teachers but Aided Normal 
Ñ Ses first started in 1036 existed in Perak and Selangor. The Govern- 
np ve grants at the rate of $25 a student. Excluding the special class 
m B (Chapter VIII (b) refers) there were at the end of the year 51 
Ecg (including 7 girls) in the two Perak classes and 44 in the dein 
Flas. The approved Normal Course extends over four years and cap x 
roughly of the ordinary three year Junior Middle school e is : 
addition of the theory of education and the study of educational methods. 


The central card index for all teachers in Malaya kept for convenience 
at Singapore was kept up-to-date so that a complete and continuous record 
of service of every teacher was readily available. 


(c) Teachers in Indian Vernacular Schools 


In 1937 a training class providing a two year course for Tamil teachers 
was started in Selangor (Kuala Lumpur) with an enrolment of 45. Of these, 
21 successfully completed the course at the end of 1938. A new training 
class with 38 students was started in January, 1938. The success of these 
classes and the demand for their continuance is shown by the enrolment of 
39 for a new class to be started in 1939. 


The success of the Selangor class stimulated efforts elsewhere so that 
early in 1939 there will be similar training classes at Bukit Mertajam, 
Province Wellesley (for teachers from Province Wellesley and Penang) and 
another in Selangor, at Klang. 


The classes held in Negri Sembilan, at Seremban, providing further 
scholastic instruction for teachers, were continued. E 
The initiation of a local scheme o 


f training to prepare teachers for the 
duties of the estate school, and th 


e response shown (116 teachers have already 
p for the I939 classes) justifv optimism regarding the future of the 
Eden Schools if only other difficulties mentioned in Chapter V (d) can be 
Overcome. | 


po (d) Teachers in English Schools 
Locally 


ag appointed teachers i i i i 
Eom os in English schools continued to be recruited 
(a) Raffles College graduates (men and women 
secondary departments ( 
(b) Teachers (women only) 
Primary Normal Class 


) for middle and 
from Standard Two upwards). 

who have completed the three-year 
Ton l Course (for Primary and Standard One). 

SC etails of this course will be found in Chapter VIII. 

A Fourth E e II students (Raffles College graduates) who completed the 
P this Cee oe ee at Raffles College. In the conduct of 
Š , I 1 

“the practica] teach the Department of Education take a large share and 


staff oe and observation are done in Singapore schools, the 
Run of Which collaborate with the Professor of Education. 
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raining. There were eleven p Webb. 

conjunction with the Singapore Teachers Ass ciati 

follows : Music, or courses conducted by the Ml They yy n 

raining, 3 courses by a Enropean Specialist Offices art Music; Physics 
T L 


Art Superintendent; and one in Nature Study by the Died E by the 
e Or o Gard 


In Singapore there was a. lual 
u sel 
able "Meteo Pog v 


; Many of t St Nor: 
N lem col Mal 
duct di 


Straits Settlements. In Penang in addition to the courses in eq dts, 
carpentry which were coutinued there were classes in Feeds M pes and 
bu siUg an ou 


sketching. In Perak an advanced carpentry course for teac] K 
attended the previous course was held in Ipoh. In Negri Sembila ju 
in physical training was conducted by the Assistant Far do 
Physical Education who was stationed in that State. ME 


Teachers in many parts of the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay 
States took First Aid Courses conducted by the St. John's pom 
Brigade. Singapore and Perak were particularly active in this direction and 
Singapore teachers took part in Air Raid Precautions. 


Other Teachers’ Activities. —There were Teachers’ Associations in all 
Settlements and States except Pahang. The Perak Association was revived 
during the year. In October, the Singapore Association issued its annual 
journal “Chorus” which has established itself as the mouthpiece of teachers 
throughout the Colony and the Federated Malay States. It had a circulation 
of 1,260 copies and maintained the high standard of past 15sues. 


CHAPTER VIII 


FEMALE EDUCATION 


L A.—PRIMARY EDUCATION 
schools proper 


. . e D : L (1 N 
There were girls receiving a primary education in girls 1e admit girl 
in mixed schools and in boys’ schools. Most vernacular schools 2 deg fimit 
if there is room for them but the regulations prescribe a maso e in 
U 


12 vears for girls in boys' schools. Reference to the primary ec 
[o d sh schools 
à 


English is included for convenience under (B) below as all Engli 
form part of a secondary school system. 


(a) Malay “Vernacular Schools for Girls 


The flood of applications for the admission of girls could not be ste nos 
Throughout the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States it was? an 
difficult to enforce tlie regulations regarding accommodation maxima is 
the number of pupils per teacher in the Government vernacular scht 
girls and boys, as head teachers were inundated with demands for admissi. 
for girls. Parents everywhere and in particular in Negri Sembilan adn 
this stronghold of matriarchy the demand for education for the girls W 
most insistent) were bs to appreciate why their daughters were Té, 
as long as any dup as Us oon to be available. "This has been a featu 
of conditions for a a " EEN as girls” schools cannot be prov! e 
desperate inea ingapore and Malacca a ior instance afternoon SEH 
or girls 1 S ad 

schools were zazi ds "xplained in Chapter Iv (9 phe dies ee Ma 
States. Thoug tment, nearly one-half (3,035) of co-education is not 4 
` £ the Depar , 1035) of the girls in the Colony 


mmed- 
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75/ 
1 Malay States Were 
i Federated Malay = pee 

of them in the Federace ng paragraph. 
ditions outlined E bes " er Se been 
in boys’ schools, t been still more girls in the in ae naan “bat made 
There would Se at all and it was s Ren » ated Malay States. The 
any room tor TE the sede a. Q sats and 

SE A . percent a Straits Settlemei 
the Colony ion anon S ing the 
oress of education along S d: d than by comparing the 
aan Malay States cannot e oou) ndi the enrolment at the 

: I 

enrolment of girls at ihe eng or 19 ever do not by any means unfold 


60). These figures how ! e E do 
le e ine changed outlook of parents. It is no exaggeratio 


: i rere opened to-morrow they 
dae do RR e that the stern a aian E: 
pou ' , isi f new schools. e 

esent educational budget prevents the provision or 

SE Se 1937 formed 28% of the total number of pupils in Malay vernacular 
schools; in other words, the proportion of Malay girls to Malay boys was 
1 to 2'6. 

Appendix XV shows the number of schools for girls, that is 126, namely 
48 in the Colony and 78 in the Federated Malay States. This was three 
less than in 1937, due to amalgamations in Perak. The average enrolment 
was 9,854 (3,388 in the Colony and 6,466 in the Federated Malay States) 
and the percentage of attendance was 92, as in 1937. 


As in the Malay boys’ schools, education is free. ‘The school hours and 
terms are the same and the full course normally lasts for five years during 
which period the pupils pass through five “standards”. At the end of the 
School year the percentages of girls in the different standards of all schools 
(girls and boys) to the total enrolment of girls were as follows : — 


and over thre 


Standard 1937 1028 

: 38 39 

II 27 f a 

III 19 is 

IV ' j XI 1i 

V and VI E E . 
k | Totals IOO jon 
here : — 

em 5 very little change between th — 


their girls 


E a he 
in the en school after they have reac D pare 


nts 
hed an ere prepared to keep 


age when they can ‘help 


S si 
Tather easier Sylla 


€ appoin Süpervisio : 
The ordinary pot Lady Superis i has been the position 
e first-hand ac Pecting sta ue. Ge Malay Girle’ 

th the 
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E Sp Con 
iode ne t 
ollege continued their occas oF the Ma] y.al Te to y, 
holidays in «d "nal ing, omen ^ at 
Order to keep in lect t Sache, S ag 
Keep each State and S ouch wit ver. ie dp E Traine 
ing tried out elsewhere ent informed of TS done in the De Gr 
= 1. s . 1 Ww ere, Was ew Metho Q Sch Za 
Coinplete inspection of all the sch not ib] e ds an expe’ ang 
Mspection and direction js not b Nools anq d Zen to Ca els 
Scie I . “IN overlook ST Drovigin Y oy 
E Dc. Supervisor 81Ves valuable assistance "bed, 1 Perak tig pat 
enang and Se angor in 1939 when D simi] r help sns Dinan 
appointed there. stic S > e 


I ere Was a full and detailed sy 
Placed on craft work. Mengkuang w ; 

nitting was taught in Perak, Sela or qud pip tough 
result of the efforts of the Malacca 


Crochet work was successfully introd ght in most Kle a 
in Penang. The xo LY uced in Perak, Batek w ls 


Laundry work and cookery were tau 


Settlements and in the three other States but in Perak alone was domestic 


science an integral part of the timetable for most schools. The Perak course . 


needlework and housecraft, There were. | 
n with the course for Standards Four and >] 
and forty-four pupils entered for these examinations as $ 


included laundry-work, -cookery, 
special examinations in connectio 
Five. Six hundred 
- compared with 511 i 
Five pupils who ent 
course and of these 


n 1937 and 620 passed. Of the 620, 239 were Standard 


154 were awarded First Class certificates. 


Physical training continued to be encouraged. The improvement must 


inevitably be gradual requiring much propaganda among the pue 
villagers opposed to physical training both because they regard it 


: : : yin 
unnecessary and because they object to the girls playing games and canyi Ț 


: : bject pm 
out the physical training exercises in the school playground, WA el E 
the public eye. Propaganda is stil] necessary with many pupils an ge 
who respond slowly to exercises that require quickness of movemen 


. = . à A M . jons 
spontaneity of action which are entirely out of keeping with their traditi 
and (as yet) inclinations. 


TT l 

Special reference should be made to the Singapore Rochor Girls e 

a school providing a two year course for selected pupils from all the See 

girls” schools who have passed Standard IV. In addition to the and: 

subjects, English is taught. Special emphasis is placed on art an e 

work, nursing, cookery, needlework and homecraft generally. of 

Government Health Department contimued to assist in the teaching m 
nursery and hygiene. From this school al] S; i 

selected. Twenty girls qualified for certi 

completing the two year course and pass 


certificates—Singapore (and Labuan) 20, p 
t 


(1937, Se? g 116, Malacca 113. In the Fed 
9, 


erated Malay Stat figures 
D Standard V were 343 (1937, 358)—Pe GP ioo, 
or I 
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ght in a few schools in all the ` 1 


ered for the final examination at the end of the two yer 3 


TEES 


SE D BEILE OR TT E LE EE a ee 
SSRN ESA COCR y us ¿ea AIEN ETES sk acha sa 12 


O 2 


es asahang zo. The figures for Standard IV iu the Federated 
y progress - Siven as the examination in the Federated Malay States 
Settlements Ge A 3amination, The total number of girls in the Straits 

: : ederated Malay States qualifving for Standard V 
> Was 453 as compared with 482 in 1937. 

There was the usual gradi 
assessors, the conditions aud SC oJ schools at the end of the year but the 
particular showed much - 4d idas varied so widely- the conditions in 
abstract of the | i Wider variation than in the boys’ schools—that no 
for the first time , ° would be of much value. But it is noteworthy that 
le Not a single girls’ school was graded as unsatisfactorv and 

that as many as 12 out of 126 schools (9 out of 48 in the Colony and 3 out of 
75 in the F.M.S.) were &raded as excellent. > 

Details Were given in Chapter IV (b) of the arrangements for the 
administration and inspection of the Malay schools, and the Malav Sine 
schools are included within that framework. Perak and Selangor each had 
two locally trained Assistant Supervisors. An Assistant Supervisor for 
Negri Sembilan was in training at Malacca. 


The number of women teachers of all grades including technical 
instructors was 436 (350 in the girls' schools and 86 in the boys’ schools) 
as compared with 409 in 1937. The number of pupils to a teacher in the 
girls’ schools was 27 as compared with 28 in 1937. 


The only trained teachers were the handful from the Malacca College. 
Their influence began to be increasingly felt in many directions. These 
teachers are not required to cease teaching on marriage. Most of them marry 
soon after their return from Malacca, their ability to earn forming a powerful 
attraction in the marriage market. 


Women teachers on the lowest grade (there are three grades) start on a 
salary of $15 a month (£21 a year) and they may eventually receive a salary 
of $60 a month (£84 a year), the maximum of the highest grade. 


| (b) Chinese Vernacular Schools for Girls 


As for Chinese boys so for Chinese girls there were facilities for primary 
vernacular education in all but the very smallest villages. Many of the 
Chinese boys' schools admit girls and keep them up to the age of twelve, 
the maximum age permitted by the regulations. "There are also some large 
schools exclusively for girls: in these schools the curriculum is identical 
with that of the parallel boys’ schools (Chapter IV (c). 


The total number of girls attending these Chinese vernacular schools 
at the end of the school year was 24,889, 3,924 more than in 1937. Of these, 
12,704 (2,124 more than in 1937) were in the Colony and 12,095 (1,800 more 
than in I937) in the Federated Malay States The girls in the primary and 
Secondary classes formed 27% of the total number of pupils in Chinese 
_ Vernacular primary and secondary classes; in other words, the proportion 
P C Chinese girls to Chinese hoys receiving education was r1 to 277. 


(c) Indian Vernacular Schools for Giris 


1 A 
B EE Kas only five Indian vernacular schools for girls, all of them 

Ave, one e hree were in Singapore and two in Perak. Two of the 
ree were a one in Perak, were aided schools and the other 
Mission s he vate unaided schools. These schools (except the Perak aided 
: chool, which taught in addition needlework in which a very high 
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amea Was reached) followed the 
SC nools (Chapter IV d). The tot E 
«nd of the school year was 419 


` 
m 


Same cuj 
ite 
SES ,Unideulum 
umber of girls in yi € paran 
ese 
0 


At e | 
¿E the end of the school year there wer 


> i a (a z ` 1 
S,222 girls ‘Straits Settlements 1,201 e in the vari 
ya ` 


' ; e ii à D 4 " " L 
compared with 7,985 (Straits ls YA Malay Sui schools d 
es 


6,721) in 1037. The gi : 1,264, Fedor. 
Indian vernacular e formed 32% of the total ced Malay y x. 
Indian bov rs s; In other words, the Dumber of y, "tes 
ian boys receiving education was 1 to 21 Proportion of India Dis in 
. Bitls to 


B.—SECONDARY EDUCATION 


(i) English Schools 


Most English girls' schools are self-contained havi 
the bottom to the top, that is including primary, munde iud 6 C 
departments. Three schools have only primary and middle Perz 
In general the schools are organised along the same lines as the boys’ WE 
described in Chapter V above. i 


In the Straits Settlements there were 16 controlled schools, the same 
number of schools as in 1937- Of these, two were Government schools, 
one in Singapore and one in Penang. Of the remaining 14 aided schools, 
six were Convent schools of the French Order of the Dames de St, Maur, 


five were schools under the management of the Methodist Episcopal Church 


of America, two were Convent schools 
Institute and one school was managed by 
the Straits Chinese community in Singapore. S lc with 
Singapore, five in Penang and three in Malacca. All were city schoo A vd 
the exception of two that were in large centres (one at Butterworth, 
one at Bukit Mertajam) of Province Wellesley, Penang. n 
enrolment for the year was 8,113 that is 192 more than in 1937) Š 
percentage of attendance 96, the same as in 1937- n gir 
In the Federated Malay States there were, as in 1937) Engl eiie 
schools, all Government-aided. Six were schools of the Order Shurch of: 
de St. Maur, four were maintained by the Methodist Episcopal e 


America, two by the Church of England and one by the nd one in Negri 


a Chinese committee representing 
Six of the schools were H 


: : e , : : in Selan : 
All were in towns a d five were in Perak, seven in Selang hat is 412 mot 


Sembilan. The average enrolment for the year was 5,440 t 


than in 1937; and the percentage of attendance 95, the sam 


Thus the total average enrolment of girls in Government "i 13,555 


schools in the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States d there 
In addition to these Government and Aided English girls pem 


E re, 
private girls” schools in the Straits Settlements (twelve 10 p the 
Penang, and three in Malacca and one in Labuan) and seven 

J derated Malay States (six in Perak and one in Pahang). E 17 of 
enrolment of 2,310 girls and 236 boys, with a staff of 107 women» 


were 
whom were "i 
untrained. 


were 19 
three 1n 


Europeans, five were locally trained teachers an 


irls attending Government and Aided boys” schools numbered 
U 


sn: Chanter V (i) co-education is not the olicy of 
rtment but in outlying districts, where there GC no irls 
jt 1S i 

irls receiving an English zati of 
c tal number of gir g glish education at all types 
The, kar Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States at the 
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end of the < 
ye Ue school vear was 18,841, forming ; 
pups dor Sea Mas 13,541, forming 30% of the total number of 


VOT H uo] ay ‘orde 
Teves nu ale ols; in other words, the Proportion of girls to boys 
sig ish education was 1 to 2:3. i S 
nén TS : P 
d ore admitted ta the sch ` 
» ` š š OOIS i NILES o iti 
Dacated cor the bays in B s the ages aod under the conditions 
š € o + e s S a £ 
compulsory, © Attendarce is not, of course, 


The ah A ` ` o d 
i B los iius the Percentage of the total enrolment of classes 
in Government and Aided schools as compared with the school enrolment 
at the end of the school year :—. z 


Class go 

"E 1957 1938 
Primary I Sieg SES o ir i5 
» H T" ais Sieg 11 11 
Standard I  .. s RZ SS 12 `. 
an 11 MEL E -— I2 12 I 

3 Il "` ‘ad wa o 13 12 

an IV ... ode Sate JO f 10 

HS M ... e ses 10 9 

S VI ... ET bes S. 8 

"T VII... GO WA 7 7 
Junior Certificate Class... ara 4 4 

School Certificate and Post Certificate : 

Classes NC SE AT 3 . 3 
Total ... 100 : 100 


The proportion was about the same in 1937 and in 1938. Above 
Standard V there is a steady decline, in part due to the withdrawal of the 
girls to help in home duties and in part to inability to pass the tests for 


promotion which become increasingly rigorous as the girls draw nearer to 


the classes entering for external examinations. 


The average ages of pupils in the different classes in Government and 


Aided schools at the end of the school year were as follows : — 
| AVERAGE AGE 


Class ` u Years Monihs 
Primary I "E Pis sss 7 6 
sI dei m s H 5 
Standard I... p Y 6 
om H ... sss es 10 4 
a: II .. 2 e Eo» 2 8 
i s: IV ... pi 12 6 
BEIM thee a oe us + Hg 8 
" VE uf “s e He * 
” VI ... sane oe 16 I 
. Junior Certificate Clas  .. T€ 17 l xd 


Scl I 
100] Certificate Clas  .. T 15 9 


dife ™Patison with + i i 
erence beer ie the table in Chapter V (1) will show that’ there is little 
| the ages of the girls and the boys. 
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ava scale of fees was introduced in 1938 
ear for the first eight years, and thereafter (in S 


la or S308 (£S Ss. or £12 12s.) a year depending 


wils ba ` 
tandard ZC LL 
nicher fees for the upper classes will not come int 


On ability and aby ) 


t ve 
9 Operation He Ge 


D 
` 


cac qu e abe 
Lee in the case of pupils who join these hishe 

ro42 except in the c doned in Chapter VULI Sher classes direct, Yea 

is the same rate, as mentio 1 (1), for boys. Fees 4 t. N 

s the Sa Te hay 

monthly. - - "ër 


"ali “as granted under practically th 
ee educalion Was gran ° ally the same l) 
for n bovs (Chapter V). Full details regarding the number "en 
nace and scholarships and the races among which they are Fn L 
till be found in Appendix IX. v 


, girls if they get a satisfactory pass in Standard III of a verna 
Malay 8 t a reasonable age, are eligible for free education fo 
school and are a A iallv d thev at the 
English school and if they are specially good they may also in th, 
Federated Malay States receive scholarships of $10 a month (£14 a year) 
Th "conditions governing these awards are the same as ior the paral 
x à jor thie boys (Chapter V). There were no Malay special classes for 
rule Glar to those for the boys because the numbers involved did no 
im a radicis these classes but the Malay girls were given special 
warran hat they would be able to take their place in the higher classes 
attention a a rkedly beyond that of the girls of other races who go to the 
a re not markedly Suz jon. 
Enelish <chool without any preliminary vernacular education 


The curriculum in the English girls' schools followed closely that of 


e ork was ` 
the parallel boys' schools (Chapter V 1 (a)) except that needlework was ` 


was well 
included. The high standard of needlework of p era p 
maintained. The training was practical but with no w far as limite 
Physical training, and games connected with that Gane A 25 from tram ed 
grounds permitted, were included. Direction and etn improvement is 
woman supervisors however are necessary if any further 
to be made. EN schools 


Some rudiments of science were attempted im on ught in a fev 


Biology being taught in four schools. Nature Study was ta 
schools. ` 


Domes 


of two European supervisor E ent and o 
schools but th : S, one for the Governm 


section 
der the directs 


ne Jor 


Do deum R ntinue 
means small task o niestic Science supervisor W ho co 


Ji V os 
schools in this aren EE the teaching in the English 27 in T min 
included a full dome Sive State.The two English girls schoo Š ; 
in train for its inclusion es course in their curriculum an 


i š s tea 
become trained “and qes e curriculum of other schools 25 | itable 
'The Penang Convent Sc 9mmoda 


. 3 me a ent 
hoo] tion and equipment beco olm 
of 15. Apa from the ae a post-secondary course with an pum qi 
remis Bond i the Sea exceptions mentioned abov® | , crate 
L OOls play S Ë 1 
general desire on the yed P was Y 
in the curriculum if only of girl, With the subject. But there M subit 


ex H d 
The photograph on th. "Tep, gui duc everywhere to include 


room of Raffles Girls’ Scho o PPosite : Ce were available. . scien 
for pioneer work in int » Singa” EE show somestic 5” «ple 
and teachers were too abso ucing Bapore S part of the do nsib 


; i this s, 3 the hj resp?’ oils 
on with the ordinary beq in his sub; school which was 1 


) up 
° rout Ject i do 
on to the wide verandah $ of their Photo SE ps curriculum carri 
Té foun. Work Pher for them to be dint 
"nd in Most e “door windows" lea hes 
os a 
. t schools in Malaya for 


il. 
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Wa » DO “| i] y 
SPIODS wor er E pel ua mecs lo "OM to bo, “Pt and cleaned 
š n : à Ne girls " . alc es x: `. : c eles T 
"quipment In this roon > Can be “een the Sr Photographer, Under the 
not dissimi},, Lica tha Ca Mm al] dome noo] blue Unifor The 
one difference Pun Bain ID à schoo] t fo Pons m Singapore is 
` C $ CAS IC E . ~ - d. ira S 
filled with disinfectant beeni ook at the nearest og Ut there is it least 
attack of the ants ath the Jeo. 


t and Observe the tins 
“et a piece Ss. TOtection is i 
unprotected table 


Š a ed from the 
I t 
will appear from 


twink] HOT Or on an 
Nowhere adv: : Ng of an eye an army of 
Mos € ancino i . Y Of ants 
booty. . Unless she takes special reca battle formation to take away the 
housewife in Malaya finds , autions 


ashers'', the 
.9USe, as familiar in the 
T uninvited guests such as the 


bas dos y the timid mouse 
and the ubicuit 

The importance o 
knowledge and in impr 


ous ant. 

Class libraries in wideni 

š ° d L ening genera] 

HE the English of the Dupils js being increasingly 
€ only three of the >OVernment and Aided Schools 


taf likens Without class or school libraries 
stall libraries also. Out-o “school activities 
that do so much to de j 


| l and initiative increased. Yet the 
girls’ schools still lag behind the boys’ schools in this direction. Only nine 
(an increase of two OVET 1937) out of twenty-nine schools had literary (or 
similar) societies and only eig an increase of three Over 1937) had 
magazines. 


There were the usual entries for the Cambridge Local Examinations. 


In the Straits Settlements 335 girls from Government and Aided - 
schools entered for the Cambridge Junior Certificate Examination and 290 
passed. The percentage of passes was 87. In 1937 the number of Ces 
Was 210 and the percentage 80. There were also 27 private Pae L 
whom 20, a percentage of 74 passed. Two hundred and forty-tw ue 
from Government and Aided schools entered for the School c cate 
Examination and 198 passed; the percentage of passes was a n 1937 
the number of passes was 157 and the percentage 7277. Thirty-three pr 
candidates entered and I6, a percentage of 48, passed. 


In the Federated Malay States 217 girls entered for the . 
Junior Local Certificate Examination and 178 passed, ja or te School 
as compared with. 191, 155 and 81 per cent. in 1937. and 65 per 
Certificate Examination the corresponding figures ^ xd of private 
cent., as compared with 152, 98 and 64 per cent. x sing the Junior 
candidates entered for these examinations, one out of four dea ol Certificate 

ertificate examination and three out of twelve passing the Scho l 
. examination. w 

s ` š r the 
Thus the total entry from Government and e pi 
_ —ambridge Junior Certificate examination was 552, 0 6, 365, 80%. In. 
P: namely 85%. The Corresponding figures for 1937 bias 49 4, of whom 207 
the School Certificate examination the total entry was an %, 
`- passed, namely 75%. In 1937 the figures were 368, 255, 69 


x o ents made 
.. Reference was made in Chapter.V (1) to a rtificate and School 
for the Oral English tests for candidates in the Junior — but obtained 
-: Certificate examinations. The girls also took the same of them passed as 
Much better results than the boys. In the Colony 84 83% as against 74% 
Against 74% boys and in the Federated Malay States E Grade III, 150 
` boys, There were 161 failures, 367 Grade IV passes, 233 
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°° ithe Deputy Director / 
20; peeaminel ` he smaller classes 
Grade II, and 49 Grade i. rhe Chief Lan que un of girls OR 
Adviser) in his report stated that this WU? “ger p mentioned other ` 
of the girls! school and to the fact n “But be 2 cial intercourse with 
from homes where English was SP" "ing boys 12 a a number of girlg ` 

, 1 SS aplwv tii N B 
p eh le a qus iyi ] x ral tests he! ortance of informa] 
their senior teachers and, periodica! ç he imp 


: Ñ i sse i 
schools were undoubtedly a stimulus. ect speech SC SC e qe 

jenics W S e 
opportunities afforded by class S nd that they were accustomed to 
readiness of most of the girls to talk 5 s absence of formahty. 


converse in English at their ease and ui 


nber of women teachers in the 
At the end of the school year the (G its Settlements and Federated 

EE and. Aided De a locally trained man (on the 

7 ere Wa 4 

sta of St. George's Girls’ School, Penang where nem E 

compelled the appointment). Of the 455 teaci d "S SE ans, 

137 were Chinese, 133 were Europeans or derz ° S h = and 

four belonged to other races. All except 62 of these teachers were either | 

missionary, teachers or locally trained teachers, and all these 62 were in | 

training in local Normal classes. Thirty-four of the Europeans or 

Americans and three of the local staff were university graduates and 

twenty-four of the local staff were graduates of Raffles College. The number 

„of pupils to a teacher (including heads of schools) at the end of the school 

year was 30 as compared with 28 in 1937. 


The salary of women teachers in training who officiated as temporary. 
teachers was $60 a month (£84 a year). ‘Trained local women teachers 
drew $100 a month rising by annual increments of $10 a month to 
$200 a month (£140 a year rising by annual increments of £14 to £280). 
Five per cent. of the trained local women teachers were eligible for superscale 
salaries of $250 a month (£350 a year) and yet another five per cent. for 
$300 a month (£420 a year). Local teachers who held degrees of certain ` ` 
British Universities were eligible in addition for a pensionable allowance of, ` 
$25 a month (£35 a year). An allowance of $150 a month (£210 a ye) ` 
was given to aided schools for each Missionary teacher (European T  . 
American) up to a certain percentage; to teachers in excess of that percentage! | 
the allowance was only $100 a month (£140 a year). A flat rate of $10 3 


a month (£168 a year) was paid to all missionary teachers in Roman Catholic ` ` 
Ge European Mistresses in Government schools who were requir r 
oa P a qualifying them.to teach secondary classes, or 8 pce | 
e p E or similar qualification, qualifying them for an | 
to $500 a mo e 300 a month rising by annual increments of $25 2 (jo. i 
For these Eu (£420 a year rising by annual increments of £35 f? m the 
combined Strait: Set Mistresses there were four superscale iaa $60 - 
a month (£840 a Pa n Federated Malay States service 4 


e. {0 
; ng 
n V will be found a note giving information relati 
f ; Css paid to local teachers, men and women. 2 
for Ei CS English hill schools all in Pahang, purely for er WERE, 
girls and young boys have been excluded from previous refere od whe E 
section. T hey were St, Margaret’s School at Fraser's Hill 3 ote DP 
ds ee for a number of Vea and the Pensionat in Schoo : 
a school o , angi ~ E 
C Hi nl Order of Dames de St. Maur) and the i end 1935" fect - 
ameron , Hig ands, both of Which were opened in Ma) Nt 41300 5d 
Margaret's School is about 4,200 feet up and the other two abo E 
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EE aye 
up. The "i nimum 
` : temperature z : _ 
iS? Fahrenheit perature at night at Fr: D à 
atah nrenh and š raser's Hill average 
plains jt averages abo e about 55° [Nau pn 
their total enrolment was 183 oe at pe end of the school year 
and their staff consisted i whom 108 were + la ai? cz vere Doy 
f irls b ed of 12 European Mistresses. ^1"... « Ro age licit 
for the girls but the boys usually leave when they ame mci ee limit 
One of the schools is prepared to keep girls UL e about a “ears old. 
i camination z : thes enter s 
Certificate examination and another until they reach the 1 School 
Common Entrance Examination. The fees vary from 375 to $ ard of the 
(£8 rss. to £11 15. Sd. a month). di >95 a month 


(ii) Chinese Schools 


There were Junior Middle classes in seven girls schools (five in the 
Colony and two in the F.M.S.), the syllabus following that described in 
Chapter V (ii). The total number of girls receiving a secondary education 
in Chinese was 1,029 (703 in the Colony and 326 in the F.M.S.) as compared 


with 780 in 1937. 
C.—TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
(i) English Schools 


. "The local teachers for girls’ schools gain their qualifications and receive 
their training in the same way as those for the boys’ schools (Chapter VII): 
Only women are now accepted for admission to the Normal Classes. It was 
not intended to provide any additional “Elementary”? Normal Courses i.e., 
three-year normal courses qualifying teachers for Standards III to VIII as 
contrasted with the “Primary” Normal Courses i.e. three-year normal 
courses qualifying teachers for classes up to and including Standard II. 
But it has been found impossible to get sufficient women Raffles 
College graduates for amywhere except Singapore. To meet this 
perplexing and increasing staff problem Elementary Normal Courses for 
women were started in Malacca in 1937 and in Perak and Selangor in 1938. 
There was almost an equally acute shortage of primary teachers though 
Primary Normal Courses were restarted in Singapore, Penang and Selangor - 
in 1936. The discontinuance of the Normal Classes for three years as a 
measure of economy was responsible for accentuating the shortage : marriage 
involves constant losses of teachers though quite a number of teachers on 
marriage are prepared to accept the temporary employment that can be 


offered them. 

The three year Normal Course includes English (with emphasis on oral 
English) and theory and practice of teaching in each year, with the addition 
É pa ygiene and (where instructors are available) physical training and art 
E R 0 second and third years. Admission to the Normal Class is by 
Ee Ce oie the local Inspector from applicants who have passed the School 
: Samina 3 examination together with a pass in Oral English. A competitive 
“method of scl oral and written, together with an interview is the usual 
as unpaid ss n Students in the Normal Class are attached to schools 
there was Rer teachers during their period of training. Unfortunately | 
` Students in e a demand for teachers that in 1938 a large number of the 
_ Satisfactory for then had to become full-time teachers. It was far from 
© BO alternative. ese students to carry such a heavy burden but there was 
E The N 
.. Progress cH Class examinations at the end of the Second Year are 
+ ~Ourse) Se nations. conducted locally. At the Malacca (Elementary 
` Xaminat; Cond Year examination j i d. Th 
Bek: lons at the end on in 1938 all candidates (15) passed. e 

of the First and Third Years are conducted by a 
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s "n eiser 1S Ya LADEN 
Pop of Exaunners of which the Deputy Director AA in 1938, 67 out of 
e the First Year examination (Elementary Course) he seed), Selangor 

78 passe S 


: - (10 pas 
i d: there were thrce Centres namely Perak (19 Unfederated State 
.25 passed) and Johore (23 passed) —by arrangement 
it Johore tates the Normal Class examinations 0 


: gor A 
Singapore (31 passed), Penang (18 passed), and Sery be eligible for Normal 
teachers who passed the Third Year examination efficiency as teachers over 


: VII to the various 
Reference has already been made 10 Chapter 


" well as men. Pera 
Post-Normal courses for teachers open to \ omen Ss teachers: end Dor 
also had special Domestic Science classes for W ior certificates. 3 
teachers completed the course and all qualified ior É 


(ii) Malay Schools 


Malay Women Teachers’ College, Malacca.—The foundation of the 
Malay Women Teachers' Training Centre (in 1938 raised to the status of 
a College) is described in Part 1 of this Report. It receives students from 
the Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay States and the Unfederated 
Malay States. A two year course of training 1s given. 


Miss M. Lomas was Acting Principal from 1st January to 5th May and 
from 24th December to the end of the year. During her furlough from 6th 


May to 23rd December, Miss D. F. CLARK, European Mistress, acted for ^ 


her. Miss J. L. DoucnHTYv was appointed to act as Assistant Supervisor 
from rst April. There were also two Malay teachers. 


At the beginning of 1938 there were 48 students in residence, 24 in the 
First Year and 24 in the Second Year class. 


The general health of the students was good. "There were a few cases 


of coughs and colds. ‘Three girls had their tonsils removed. Twelve girls 
were found to require spectacles. 


Useful propaganda was conducted to encourage the right attitude to 


medical attention. In addition to talks on the subject, a detailed vista 
inspection to the Malacca Hospital was arranged. As a result the dentis 


the outside clinic, the ophthalmologist and the hospital were no long? 


regarded with terror. The improvement in general health was in 
be attributed to this. 


e... was sulla 
In matters of personal hygiene the very strictest supervision We in dg 


required: the example of the second year students was of more effect i 


much precept. In connection with hygiene lectures, second year Tech 


SC s eë : 
visited the Malacca Child Welfare Clinic in groups of three twice Ñ help- 


4 š 1 0 
they observed the handling and care of babies and were enthusiastic M 
: T . s 
Aesthetic appreciation is no longer unknown and most of the ent, not 
were fastidious about dress and appearance. Discipline was brez 
the discipline of restraint but of happy freedom and of ready 
in the duties as well as the pleasures of community life. 
The Work both of the First and the Second Vear $ find 
steady improvement during the year. But the students stil 
to deal with problems requiring judgment. . weaving Y 
Craft work in lace-making, mengkuang (screw-pine) re obat 
needlework produced some good results. Eight awards 


d 
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LC » 
these schools should sel an example. Twenty-two o ° 7 vie 29 girls 
"schools but only 43 SUL of o Vays’ schools have tuck =. vo the Gees 
are-—Singapore, 2: oul UL pu TADE 14 out of 22; Malacca, 3 out of 8; 
Perak, Š out of rp, Selangoi, ic at Of 16; Negri Sembilan, 4 out of 7; 
Pahang, : out of 3. It wili he noted that Selangor had the best record and 


that Pahang, Malacca and Perak were the most backward. 


Details with regard to the medical inspection in each State and 
Settlement are briefly noted below. Motor travelling dispensaries every- 
where visited all outlying schools and left supplies of simple medicines. 
It was reported from most districts that western medicine was no longer 
regarded with suspicion and the visit of the travelling dispensaries was 
frequently awaited with eagerness. 


Reference ought to be made to the “drink milk” campaign encouraged 
by the schools at the request of the health authorities. Practically all 
English schools had arrangements whereby children could buy milk—fresh 
milk, re-constituted milk, a mixture of condensed or evaporated milk 
prepared to a formula, or malted milk. 


It should be explained that sanitary inspection was a routine preliminary 
everywhere to the registration of all new school premises. In general, 
sanitary conditions conformed with the prescribed requirements and where 
they did not departmental action was usually sufficient to get matters put 
right. . 

Singapore.—For the whole year two full time medical officers (a Lady 
Medical Officer being one) were engaged in medical inspection; for the latter 
half of the year there was an additional full-time medical officer. The Lady 
Medical Officer examined 4,392 in English girls’ schools, 616 in Malay girls’ 
schools, 1,425 in Chinese girls’ schools, 3,061 in lower classes of English boys’ 
Schools and 163 in lower classes of Chinese boys’ schools. It was found 
Possible with these 9,657 to complete the first routine examination and the 
re-examination of those with defects. The two Medical Officers examined 
19,577 1n Government and Aided boys’ schools but were unable to do more 
than complete the first routine examination. Sixty-six per cent. were 
E for re-examination as compared with 7076. in 1937; dental 

E ons accounted for 57 %. , Poor children were eligible for free dental 


rc «epidemic mentioned above effected 70 schools and 248 children; 
; Te 25 fatal cases due mainly to delay in enterin hospital. There 


Te | 
, Cases of leprosy and one of neurodermatitis: in 1939 a complete 
: AI ctor inspected I 
town), the Des 1,725 visits. The “School Sanitary Inspector (in nus 
Turse SE Sanitary Inspectors (in rural areas) and the School 
ts, Owed up cases of infection and contagion and advised 


P 
is] £.—There Was E N 
pas | qd oys’ schools; , full-time Assistant Health Officer for Penang 


In Province Wellesley inspecti f 
ea Fidi: pecüon of these schools 
hcc cer n UE District Medical Officers. There was a 
eight hundred See S. Schools of the whole Settlement. Sixteen 
ental defects Th eighty-one children were inspected of whom 
Tee q S and paid weekte European Dental Officer was responsible for 
E nial treatment Weekly visits to rural areas; 1,869 children received 
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. ever, gaining ground in some schools and the game is no 


gt 
Malacca.—-T PUE Ñ k ssi ant 
tiñcer fur ime a as for the fist time a full ien: ie pupils of: 
e? et 3 ols. ‘The Lady Medical Officer inspecte poor eyesight. ` 
S Ze 100ls. More attention vas paid to bad teeth 2 es poor were ` 
S76 of the children had dental defects Children who 
provided with free spectacles ` i Jealth Officer 
Perak M H : ge dia Hea S, 
.—Medical inspection was pi ime WOT y 
v . à eal as part time and fifty thr 
Lady Medical Officers and Health Inspectors. Two hundred pum E cene 3 
m were visited and 17,480 pupils examined. cols and examined 4 
we eie aed The Dental Surgeon visited 113 scho i ` 
2,068 pupils of whom 1 ; y | 
,549 were treated. Ç - Th | 
| Selangor.—Medical inspection was arranged 3,7 cien the S M 
Surgeon visited a number of schools in addition. "Throug hool clinic wi ^ 
Methodist Boys' School, Kuala Lumpur maintained a sch wit 
a trained nurse in charge. 
Negri Sembilan.—Medical inspec 


schools were visited and 5,903 pupils ex : i 
Pahang.—Medical inspection Was arranged as 1n Perak. Two Assistant 
: 1 inspections. The campaign against 


Dental Surgeons carried out periodica 
skin diseases met with much success. 


B.—GAMES AND Se 

(a) Games.—Special emphasis was placed on the importance of school 
games. Games and athletics generally are regarded as part of the school 
curriculum and are no longer restricted to fielding one representative team 
from each school. The aim is for every boy and girl to take part in games. 
This aim was not far from realisation in most of the Government and Aided 


English schools for boys and still further progress towards the same end — . 


was made in the parallel girls schools though naturally much still remains 


to be done in these schools. 

In the Straits Settlements 28 out of 42, and in the Federated Malay 
States 24 out of 34 controlled English boys’ schools had playing felds of 
not less than two acres in extent. Municipal or other local playing-fields, 
were available in some places. The games played were association footba p 


cricket, hockey, rugby football (at a few schools), volley-ball, basket-b d 
base-ball (one school only), badminton, tennis, etc. Association foot » 
Rugby football 15 how- 


still held pride of place among the games played. 
longer re 


boys (as it was at one time) as a sort of licensed form of per 
battery. Badminton continued to grow in popularity; it is Play’™ ^ A ngua! 
the homes of the pupils and wherever ground can be found for It. 
Sports were’ held by practically all schools and, in keeping Q rather 
emphasis placed on efforts for the side—the house Or the school 
than on individual achievement, most of the events were 

House" system was found in all schools. Inter $c ool emen ei 
schools in the same Settlement or State and in different Settled mine 
States were common. In the Straits Settlements 5Y? 
instruction Was pe in Singapore and in Malacca. a 

again made goo immi 00 
schools again good use of the old Swimming Singapore og. WA 


schools was opened at the Victoria Institution. n a A 
for indoor game q gef 


wo schoo 
lides, 


d as in Perak. Fifty 


tion Was arrange 
amined. 


HOOL HOSTELS 


there were life saving classes. Facilities 
often provided. Only one or t 
hools had see-saws, swings, ? 


A 
LD 
et 

o 
= 
= 
= 
° 
t 
Vd 
= 
SA 
il a anbieten cte 


etc., WErt 
number of sc 


children. f i 
The English girls’ schools continued to ea not large 
ien though the. numbers taking part were stil o and 

Dot girls’ schools usually stand on exignous 5 


English £ 
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personal finances are concerned: until this moral sense is widespread th 
teachers cannot become the leaders in a much needed campaign to urge the 
adjustment of expenses to income. 


E.—ARRANGEMENTS FOR DEFECTIVE OR DELINQUENT CHILDREN 


_ The St. Nicholas Home, a Church of England Missionary Institution 
for blind and crippled children continued its excellent work in the Settlement 
of Penang; it received a Government grant of $1,500. Largely owing to 
the generosity of Lord NuFFIELD, the Home was able to move into more 
commodious premises early in the year. 


Delinquent boys may on conviction by a Court be placed in the 
Reformatory in Singapore where they are taught trades and where they are 
ziven all the freedom that is possible in the circumstances. The Reformatory 
report for 1938 will be found in Appendix XXV. : : 


CHAPTER X 


MISCELLANEOUS 


(a) Co-oPERATION WITH OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


'The Education Department was again responsible for conducting a large 
number of examinations as for instance in Malay for the Police Department 
and for Officers of His Majesty's Forces, and in English for Interpreters. - 
Examiners were provided for subjects in the Junior Clerical examinations . 
of the Government service. The increase in the number of external 
examinations conducted by the Department is becoming a serious problem. 
Excluding the Cambridge Local and Queen's Scholarship Examinations, 
which are for pupils, there were no less than 20 public examinations 
conducted in Singapore alone. It is very desirable that post-school and 
adult education should be encouraged and the Education Department gives 
every assistance possible. 

Very close co-operation continued with the Department of Agriculture, 
whose officers rendered great assistance by regular inspections of school 
gardens. The Medical and Health Department provided the usual school 
services and assisted with the inspection of the buildings of schools applying: 
for registration. The Forest Department again helped by issuing free 
permits to schools to collect basketry materials from forest reserves. The 
Public ye 
carrying out of the various building programmes. The Railwav Depart- 
ment as in ae: id hr n um tickets for pupils at half the 
-usual rates. 4n cers of t E : 
l gave e om Toad safety aud sh ate Cooper 
Offices were Very helpful in the selection of sites. The Chi e varon ene 
Departments gave advice and ^^lp about the finapf on hinese and al 

i š: i LZ "sition of ar^ ^ ants 
for free education and sup? her informati - 9 a a 


Most of the aided / 
Christian Brothers, tbe 

de St. Maur, the 3 
Government mee 
expenditure of thesg 
at approved rates / 
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Works Department gave much appreciated co-operation in the . | 


SCHOOLS 

"General Table I and of te 

schools other than purely re 

Ether with their teachers, 

a tle Federated Malay States and six; 
egistered and insanitary sch, n 

and fined. xls 


Acher 


ligion 


jous bodies as educational and > 
most of which are accommodated à 
D 


-ontrolled by relig 
WA undertakings, 


r school buildings, | 
(b) Nu. on by individuals for profit, many of which M 


U L “° 
: shop-house”. pr 
accommodated in any sort of building, op-house”, private 


house, office or godow 


(a) those L 
commercial 


n. 


El Full details of these schools were given in Chapter V. 


P (f) EMPLOYMENT BUREAUX 


partment Employment Bureaux in all centra 
e in the Federated Malay States in Perak, 


i In the Federated Malay States, the area of the States and the scattered 
[ia schools provide a problem and make central Employment Bureaux difficult 


| ` to maintain; but special assistance Was given in all schools to qualified boys 
seeking employment and the Education Departments helped as much as 


i 
i 

IN possible, in particular in keeping schools informed of vacancies and in 
ings in Government service. In Singapore, 81 boys 
í 


supplying details of openi 1 
were found posts and an increasing number of commercial firms made use of 


the Bureaux; Municipal and Government departments rarely availed them- 
selves of its facilities. In Penang and Malacca the Employment Bureaux 
were freely used by Government and Municipal Departments and private 
firms. In the Federated Malay States most Government appointments wert, 
filled through the local Education Department. Scho 
. undertake propaganda with pupils to correct inflated ideas regarding the 

initial salary that a boy should get who is untrained in the work he is about 


| | to do. 
| 


There were Education De 
in the Straits Settlements and on 


E 


| j W. LINEHAN, e f 
u Director of Educaltot, "T E 
and Adviser on Education, HE 1 


SINGAPORE, 28th June, 1939. 
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D SCHOLARSHIPS STRAITS 
I hich th S he f FEDERATED MALAV STATES 
E 3t which the aide PER Payable ; 
x in-ai Ka Ze in Goy chools and the fees 
^. grantan-aid are as folo s required i ernment scho 


O account for the purposes of 


Boys Girls 
I. Monthly fee for yupi dd bbs 
including Standard py "P Pana 50 00 

IL M t j 
a a Pupils ' Standard V ee ON 

III. Monthly fee for Pupils Zen I 
Standard VI wË "- 4 00 3 00 

B 


. “Boys and Girls 
E Monthly fee for pupils up to and 


including Standard VI s 
II. Monthly fee for pupils above 
Standard VI css 


X Proportion of u 
number o - 


$2.50 


$6.00 or $9.00 
pils amounting to not less than 


places may be admitted at $6.00, such pupils shall be selected 


The fee for the remainder is $9.00. 
Private 


Schools.—Fees varying from $24 to $60 a year are 
ere Malay Schools.—The education supplied is entirely free. 


Movided 07785, quarters for staff, staff, equipment and books are all 
“Q gratis by Government. | 


hools.—Fees ranging from $6 to $24 a year are 


charged parents who are poor are exempted from payment. 


: » but 
Tog e 


amil Schoo 


Over 
tomer era 


fnt and A 


ls.—The fees charged vary from $12 to $24 a year. 


00n Classes Singapore.—These classes are designed 
any surplus pupils who are not qualified to enter 


: ided morning English Schools. They give a sound 
z thay idge English ducati 1 


‘ont education to boys in classes from Gona < Jen or 
Q are gg If Same ines as that given in the ordinary s : 


s $ c. 
Month ; 
y fee f i including 
n " Standard Ty" Pupils up to and inclu 


3 00 


for Pupils above Standard IV... 4 00 
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50% of the approved | 


STATEMENT SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF 


SCHOI ARSHI 
Më .. p Horpr 
PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS IN ENGLISH 3 


à RS AND 
SCHOOLS EXEMFTED 


Pahang —— .. — o> 6-20 is 17-70 |... D 


JAN INP q TEE D , "SED , + FROM 
PAYMENT OF FEES TO THE TOTAL NUMBER OF PUPILS IN FEE 
CHARGING SCHOOLS JN STRATTS SETTLEMENTS AND 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES 7 
PERCENTAGE OF PERCENTAGE OF Purns EXEMPTED E 
SCHOLARSHIP | FROM PAYMENT OF Feres 
Straits Settlements HOLDERS . MOMS da e YA 
and | Wholly | Partially 
Federated Malay States lud rr WA 
Govt. Aided | ! | | 
Schools | Schools , Govt. | Aided | Govt. ' Aided 
iL B. | | | 
E | | P T ET 
Singapore s e 1-27 35 9-34 5:41 |  -48 | 1-92 
Penang e , 9-50 7:00 8-00 | 2-00 | | 5-00 
Malacca, | 8:20 :30 | 1581| 619| 33] 45 ` 
Perak = a | 6-67 ` «95 19-38 9-48 ud | Se 
| | 
Selangor gë Sep 5:00 49 15:95 8-05 ` m 
Negri Sembilan ET x 07 001 -30 03 . jo : 
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GENERAL TABLE XI 


P 
WA 


- NATIONALITY AND RACE 
TEACHERS BY ^ 


NN sca |» Aided and 
| Unaided but 


— po — 


under ; 
Kared ae Total 
Management , Institutions | 
i 
L La | | 
| | 
L British Subjects | 
` NM Buropesn 74 137 | 211 
(b) Non-European:— | 
Eurasians 109 192 | 301 
Malays 957 | 24 | 1,011: 
. | 
Chinese, 171 | 1,063 | 1,234 
Indians 84 | 271 355 
Othe $e Me Q. 
rs 10 | 17 2 
A . 
Total * 1,435 T 1,704 | 3.139 
i P 
Non. British Subjects x ii 
\ (a) American 2 19 
(c) Dutch 1 4 m 
(d) Italian |  -. 8 | : 
TY German — 8 | 12 | à 
LU) Chinese E | ies | d 
(9 Other Aliens .. 8 * | 36 | 589 
A Å= 
d 4 AAA EA - 
Total 3 | — e 
po 1,483) | 
E EL ee MIA bass 
Total of I and II 1,438 | š —— 
AA 3 ,185 | 
+ Includes teachers in Sieg dal mm | 
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GENERAL TABLE NI—continued 


TEACHERS BY NATIONALITY AND RACE 


| 
Institutions : Aided and 
i under ` Unaided but 
TIENES | Public , Inspected r 
| Management ` Institutions ! sawl 
1 NEA 2 _ B | 4 
| : | 
| | | 
I. British Subjects | | [m 
(a) European . . | 27 | 79 | 106 
| | . Dé 
(b) Non-European:— * | | ' 
. i | A 
Eurasians ss | 22 | 107 | 129 
H f 
Malays | us] 881 | ti 885 
E | Ls 
Chinese : mE 73 | 932 | 1,005 
| | | N 
Indians TE . M4 ! 538 | 682 
Ba i i i | 
Others wb xi 5 ` 6 
a Krs —— -q ER | eras TTT 
1 D 
Total 7 1,148 | 1,665 | 2,813 
II. Non-British Subjects ` | | | QUE CDR 
(a) American WA | ` ée | 21 | E 21 
(b) French . .. | .. i 12 ..* - 12 
(c) Dutch | | Y | ge, dé | m 
.. (d) Italian | - | = ` Side 
(e) German. .. . | — f 4 4 
» P4 * 
(J) Chinese 9 T 9 | 1,176 SIR 
s i . Ë eus 
(g) Other Aliens `. š E) | 19. | NE e ` 
l T : K 
Tua | si 1,223 | pi 
| | AA 
A E e j 
Total of I and II I 1,157 | 2,888 | “40 
Or Ne enora awatia A gë = { En | + T est ` 
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F.M.S. 
MARY OF GENERAL TABLE XI—continued 
SUMMAR: 


TEACHERS BY NATIONALITY AND RACE 
d man e Race IA 
| | 
— ° Institutions | Aided aoa | 


Ss S, 4nd 


under Unaided but | P 
=== Public Inspected | Total 
Management Institutions 
1 i 2 1 N UE 
| 
| | : 
I. British Subjects | à 
| | 
(a) European PR | 101 216 | 317 
| 
| (b) Non-European : | | 
! Apes | ! 
| Urasians 430 
L Malays 1,896 
| Chinese " 2,239 
| l "A 
| Indians — 1,037 
| Others 33 . 
"Total 5,952 Ñ 
E ! ep I 
E n Jon Pa | 
| "British Subjecta 
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ALS. APPENDIX I 


; SCHOOLS AND PUPILS UNDER GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION 


or ENGL n | | 
TABLE No.of  . Average Avera 
! No. : E ge | Percenta e ot 
Class of Sehools Schools Enrolment Attendance | ed 
i i 
S (1037 | 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 
"y D | I i 
Government Boys = yg | 13 4,890 5,534 4,720 5,354 970 | 97.0 
— ` .. | 6| 6 2,623 2,070 2,528 2,5583 96:3 | 987 
Penang | 3, 3 854 885 827 856 970 967 
E ii eq 1| 1, 84 10 79, 105: 940; 990 
Total .. | 22| 23 8451 9,195 8,163 8898 906 | 968 
Government Girls’ | | | | i | | | 
Singapore e KEN | 1, 566 565; 546 | 549 96:55 | 97-0 
Penang - | 1j 1 458, 462, 441| 44 962 | 961 
Total .. | 2| 211,024 1,027 | 987| 993 964| 967 
~ Aided Boys? | | | | | i 
Singapore "TE | 9 ED) 4,825 | 4,870 + ,647 95:0 ! 96:0 
Penang e | 8| 8/309 3,131 | 2,881 | 3,002. 95:1| 958 
Malacca .. de] 2 | 2 864 | 887 | 835 | 864 | 970 ; 974 
Total .. ml 19/9034 8,843 8,596 | |B513 950 | 963 
` Aided Gina |. |j. | | | | 
Singapore he 050 6j 6 3,554 3,668: 13,417 13,497 : 960 | 950 
Penang E ge 5; 5 2974 2,319 2,161 2,290 95:3; 957 
Malacca i | 3) 3 1069 1,099 | 1036 | 1,051 , 990 | 956 
¡AE i — —— 
Total .. | 14 | 14 | 6,897 7,086 | oan [6.708 959 | 955 


Grand Total S.s. .. | 5⁄7 


i 


58 25,406 26,151 24,350 25,1 nius saa 


o ' 
Perak Overnment Boys 35 2,565 | 2,467 12, 507 


7125 (97.8 | 97.7 
Selangor E xs 7 | 5 19979 - 2,371 | 2,201 ¡2,297 96.6 | 96.4 
Nr So s M 5 4 | 939 1,056 908 [1,016 . 95.6 | 96.2 
Peleg San, Ç, Ni t 5 | 772) 878 | 741 | 844 | 959 | 945. 
Es Se gi — 7|6664 96.8 | 97.0. 

6,525 6,870 | 6,31 | 
Total .. | 21 | 2 [sss em i —— 


1 
) 


p | 
E: Sind Aided Boys . 0 , 3,016 ¡2,771 d 


.. SC 7 412 165 ` 2, 936 ! | 2,058 12,155 ` 95.0 | 95.5 
SCH 3 9 | 701 | 741 | "669 | 70; | 95.2 | 95.4 
Ka aaa 2 | oe j | Ka z 
: A = 
, | Pu e | 5,756 5,993 | 5,498 [5,764 95.5 | 95.9 
Es. Total -- | — | i I 
` Ge — | 
à : K ' ' 5 | 1,818 | 13,948 ¡1,733 | 1,871 ' | 95.3 | 96.0 
Perak Aided Girls | 7 12,835 | 3,102 | 12,672 |2,940 94,9 | 94.7 
Selangor de sms ; | 1j 365; 390 ' 346) 372 95.0 954 
dEr Sembilan .. | PRA NE RUNS DRAN 
Pahangs p n 5,018 5,440 | 4,751 | 5,183 94,6 ! 95.3 
Total -* pa 299 '18,303 16,566 17,611 95.7 | 96.2 
1 3 ——nP ——- 
Grand Total PAP 7' — | 105 42, 705 44,454 40, 916 42,783” 95-8 | 96.2 
M.S. | A ee s TEE nn 
Grand Total 8.8. ene aa asas E English schools in Pahang. 
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